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WASHINGTON,®. C. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF SARATOGA. 


United States Hotel, Monday. 

Dear G***: The Sabbath has ever been re¬ 
garded by Christians as manifesting God’s 
mercy towards poor laborers and overtasked 
oxen and horses. It is not less a mercy to the 
fashionable circles in this Caravansary, for a 
Sabbath to intervene between “ a Saturday and 
Monday”:—not for the.reason Dibden gives 
his famous song, which Uncle Ben once d 
lighted to sing to us children— 

“ Of all the days ihat’s ia the week, 

>. 1 dearly love bat une day, 

And rhat rhe day that comes between 
A Saturday and Monday ; 


ly Sally, 


and for the reason that everybody here are 
dressed up every day in the week in their 
“ Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes.” And this re¬ 
minds me, that last Saturday morning, as the 
“ We Six” and Dick and I were gathered in a 
shady corner of the piazza, making conun¬ 
drums, Amelia said she had one of her own, 
whereupon our attention was all concentrated 
upon her; and here it is : “ Why is Saratoga 
like Paradise as described in the Revelation 
of St. John.” Nobody was expected to guess 
it, and so we, to use Mr. H.'s phrase, “ guv it up.” 
“ Because,” said Amelia, “ people here and 
there are devoted to music, they wear their gala 
dresses'every day, they have nothing in particu¬ 
lar to do hut to drink to the full of the water 3 
of life forever springing up around them.” I 
said it was a most miserable failure; whereupon 
Miss Amelia and her cousins, Clara and Eliza 

D-insisted that I should offer a better one; 

but I said I was not ready to meet such a chal¬ 
lenge; but as they were very pertinacious, 
seaming a little piqued by my criticism, I pro¬ 
posed this: “Why is Saratoga like vanity fair 
as described by John Bunyan ? ” To this, any 
number of replies were given, some of them 
clever, and all witty. These, however, did not 
satisfy Amelia, who would have me give them 
my own answer. I did so. “ Because it is the 
place where faithful Christians pass through a 
fiery ordeal.” This provoked the ridicule of 

Amelia and Eliza D-, conveyed with great 

delieacy of expression, but I felt it, and it red¬ 
dened my cheeks for shame that I had ventured 
upon such a speech as this. It was neither 

well timed nor well expressed. Mr. H- 

sa|d “ I was certainly the most uncomplaining 
of martyrs, and that he would esteem it an 
honor to bear my cross for me.” You know 
my tendency is to be pugnacious, but as 1 felt 
myself all in the wrong to make piety the subject 
of a conundrum, I was silent. And I mean 
to hold my tongue. For, beyond the discharge 
of our religious duties in our closets, leaving 
the influence of that secret life to be expressed 
in its natural effect upon our words and actions, 
J do not see what young Christians can do in 
the way of professing Christ in such circles as 
are to be found at Saratoga Springs. There are 
' 5 of these, 




little way off from this Hotel, is widely separated 
in taste and culture—we going for the distinc¬ 
tions of dressy and they in social and easy and 
delightful intercourse for the charms of intel¬ 
lect. The Union Hall was a pious house some 
years since, and they had morning and evening 
worship there in former days; but when the 
new drawing room was erected and a band of | 
music engaged, dancing and praying were 
found incompatible; and as the devotees of 
Terpsichore were so much greater than the 
worshippers of God, daily public prayers and 
the singing of hymns were discontinued. 

Dear G*** ; s . 


Dear G***, fo it so, that dancing is incom¬ 
patible with worship ! It ought not to be. To 
worship God should be as natural as joyous¬ 
ness, whether expressed in skipping a rope or 
in dancing. And it is so in Scotland, in Swit¬ 
zerland, and in Germany. This, then, must be 
the last influence of the mistaken zeal of Puri¬ 
tanism, which struck down all that was beauti¬ 


ful i 


secure the constitutional and religious liberties 
of England. This was said to me by Mr. 
H-■, as we sat together looking on the love¬ 

ly scene of the dancers in the ball-room last 
Friday night; and I recall it now with pleas¬ 
ure, for I thought his remarks were worth 
treasuring up—and here you have them. 

But I sat down this morning to tell yon of 


our Sunday at the Springs. It was a beautiful 
day. Dick and I were out as early as seven 
o’clock; and we spent an hour in the Congress 
Spring Park, talking Sunday talk, as it was our 
duty to do. On our return, Aunt Jane was 
dressed, and our rooms were in proper trim for 
prayers. This we do at eight o’clock every 
day. It is among the difficulties of a re¬ 
ligious life at the Springs, (in this Hotel, cer¬ 
tainly,) to find time and place for morning de¬ 
votions. At first, we were liable to all kinds 
of interruptions. The chamber-maid would 
bolt in upon us brush in hand; or some one of 
the neighbors along our corridor would tap at 
the door to take us down to the breakfast table. 
In despite of every sort of annoyance, Aunt 
has persevered. Dick reads a chapter, I read 
a hymn—for Aunt thinks it would be a little bit 
Pharisaical for us to sing it, even in our ebam-1 
bers—and this done. Aunt reads one of Thorn¬ 
ton’s prayers, her favorite' formula of worship, 
as you know. We usually descend to the break¬ 
fast room before nine. Yesterday, at ten o’clock, 
the world of Saratoga was on the move. The 
hotels began to pour forth their several con¬ 
gregations into Broadway, all on their way 
to one'of the several churches of this village. 
’The famous Dr. Murray, known to the religious 
world as Kirwan , was to preach in the Presby¬ 
terian Church. He is a man of infinite.humor, 
and is very popular here and everywhere. He 
pointed out to me, some mornings since, one of 
those men who delight in wearing a close-bodied 
frock-coat, “ all buttoned up before,” and a low 
collar and white cravat, and was a parson, 
beyond all question, “ very High-Church.” 

“ Do you know who he is ? ” asked Dr. M-. 

I replied, “ I do not know his name, but he 
doubtless belongs to the ‘ Bishops and other 
clergy.’” “Yes, indeed.” “He looks like 
walking prayer-hook, hound up in calf.” 

Amelia was anxious I should go with the 
“We Six” to hear Doctor Mayo, of Richmond, 
who was to preach a sermon on “Liberal Chris¬ 
tianity; ” and as this service was to he held in 
St. Nicholas Hall , she thought my devotion to 
the patron saint of Our city ought to he a mo¬ 
tive to induce me to go there. I told her noth¬ 
ing could induce me to make such a use of a 
Lord’s Day; whereupon, she expressed her as¬ 
tonishment at such exclusiveness, and wondered 
why it was she felt so great an inclination to 
secure my friendship. I didn’t tell her what I 
thought, that if Dick was out of the question, 
she would very soon find a way of disposing of 


1 have something to tell you, if we ever a_, 

and I had designed to tell you of something that 
is happening, but that would lead me far from 
the topic of this letter—my Sabbath of yester¬ 
day at the Springs. 

While Amelia and Mr. H- and Eliza 

D- were holding me in talk in the hall, 

Aunt Jane came forward, leaning on Dick’s 
arm, and, bowing to our Boston party, she 

“ We are going to attend public worship at 
the Methodist Church, near by, and we shall 
have a sermon from the Rev. Dr. Bulloch, of 
Walnut Hills, Kentucky, and I can promise 
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you a very good discourse, if you will go with 


Amelia bowed her acknowledgments for the 
party, and said they felt themselves pledged to 
listen to Dr. Mayo, to whom they had been pre¬ 
sented, and who had personally expressed his 


The Rev. Dr. Bulloch, and lady, and daugh¬ 
ter, and niece, were introduceed to us by a mu¬ 
tual friend from Detroit, whom we met here on 
our arrival. Aunt Jane was delighted with 
this party of Western travellers. They are all 
strikingly Kentuckian—tall, graceful, frank, 
and winning. I could but contrast their beau¬ 
tiful, unaffected bearing with the made-up men 
and women around me. Aunt Jane says they 
are the most perfectly agreeable and lovely per¬ 
sons she has met with here 1 We have seen 
them almost every day for the la9t ten days 
and when under the influence of truthful, re 
fined, and graceful manners, welling up out of 
souls full of pure and holy affections, I feel the 

force of all that our friend Judge B-said to 

me last, week, that naturalness is the greatest 
of all attractions, both in men and women, and 
the most difficult to preserve. For, he says, in 
society, little by little we become conventional, 
and cease to speak, and at last to think, our 
own thoughts. He compared it to the slow pro¬ 
cess of petrifaction. The soul will wear the 
same semblance as before, but, like submerged 
wood, when we come into close contact, it is 
icy cold; and if we lift it, we shall find it heavy 
as stone. And the Judge tells me that these 
results are inevitable—and that all minds co I 
ing under the influences of fashionable life, 
the degree of their conformity, are affected by 
it, and that piety has no shield to its hardening 
and changing influences; and that if I myself, I, 
shall spend my future winters in the fashionable 
circles of New York and Washington, and my 
summers at Saratoga and Newport, living for¬ 
ever with persons who have no other aim than 
“the pleasures of society,” falsely so called, 
then I too shall find myself unfitted for the 
duties of life, and will make a sad shipwreck 
not only of my own happinesB, but of the hap-j 
piness of all who may stand associated with 
me. And the Judge pointed out to me several 
lovely girls and wives, then promenading the 
piazza, whom he assured me were in van 
stages of induration. 

Of these, several were church members, 
good standing in orthodox and evangelical 
churches, and with whom, he was intimately 
acquainted. I asked him if he had made any 
effort to save them from such a ruin of all their 
happiness for time and eternity, and he said 
that he had done so honestly with those whose 
souls were worth saving; but there were s< 
so utterly devoid of all appreciation of the 
bility of womanhood, that the sooner they danced 
themselves into the grave, the better it would 
be for the world. It was perfectly frightful to 
hear Judge B—•— talk; and I was frightened 
out of ray wits as he told me of the physical 
results of a fashionable life upon women. He 
said he had it told him by an eminent physician 
of New York, whose wife had attended seven 
up-town bridal parties in the winter of 1856-”?, 
and six of these brides were now in their graves, 
and the seventh a hopeless invalid 1 A similar 
statement I remember to have been made to 
mother by Mrs. Dr. C——. Bat, this has noth¬ 
ing to do with Rev. Dr. Bulloch’s discourse. 

On reaching the Methodist Church, we were 
met by a gentleman who seated us in a central 
pew, where we found a full supply of hymn 
books; and in due course of Divine service, Dr. 

B--- came to his sermon, which he preached 

from iii John’s Gospel, 5th verse—“ Except a 
be born of water and of the Spirit, he can¬ 
not enter into the Kingdom of God.” His open¬ 
ing showed that baptismal regeneration was 
not the doctrine of the text; and this done, he 
made an admirable discourse, which came close 

IS* 

of notes, as I am told is the custom of Western 
preachers. His words had much more of im¬ 
pressiveness, followed as they were by the glance 
of his eye—such eyes 1 and giving signincancy 
and force to every gesture. 

As Aunt Jane is too feeble to go out ir 

afternoon, I asked Mrs. C-to go with i... J 

hear Dr. Adams, of Madison Square Church. 
.With her aoeustomed kindness and courtesy, 
she granted my request; and we two went alone, 
for Dick preferred to remain and keep his 
mother company. The text was from what the 
Doctor termed the nexus of St. Paul’s noble 
Epistle to the Romans, uniting the first eleven 
chapters of the doctrines of the Church of God 
with the duties of Christians, and which make 
up the remainder of this Epistle. This bond 
of union is to be found in the first verse of the 
twelfth chapter, thus—“I beseech you, there¬ 
fore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye 
present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, ac¬ 
ceptable unto God, which is your reasonable 
service." In a brief introduction, Dr. Adams 
said the slightest scholarship would show that 
the word translated “your bodies ” should read 
“yourselves,” which was the intensity of 
pression in the original of Paul. It was a 
course calculated to produce a powerful im¬ 
pression upon the audience, and was most 
proper to be preached before such a congrega¬ 
tion as was here assembled, coming from all 
sections of our country, endowed by God with 
His best gifts of talents, wealth, and influence, 
in their several homes. It certainly made me 
feel the solemnity and responsibility of living. 

After church, Mrs. C-and myself made a 

circuitous walk homewards, for I wanted to 
converse with her about the sermon. 

So soon as we were out of the crowd, I told 
her how I had been impressed, and that it 
seemed to me I oould only realize the life urged 
by St. Paul, and enforced by Dr. Adams, by 
seeking out, with CLwper, 


wherg the hum of busy life could 


And she responded with entire sympathy 
o au my despondency. She, too, felt, it, wr 
mpossible to live up to the high demands of 
ipi ritual life, surrounded by society so utterly 
hostile to the soul’s aspirations for heaven. 

And then,” she said, “life is such an enigma! 
Why was I born, and what more have I to do 
and to suffer ? What is living, hut one long 
sigh after repose?” And so we two walked 
‘ill the sun was sinking, making the day glo- 
ious in its end, as I hope all our lives will be. 
We then, having said all we had to say, came 
to the conclusion that we would now go to 
Aunt Jane’s room, and tell her of all that, we 
had heard and of all that we had said. She 
was expecting us, and was alone, for I met 
Dick and Amelia on the piazza—a most unde¬ 
sirable place for Sunday. ■ - 

We sat down, and having told all we could 
remember, we then went on to repeat our own 
conclusions. Aunt Jane heard us with her 
wonted loving-kindness, and then said, “ My 

dear Mrs. C-, and you my niece, are fitted 

fi» your several walks in life, to which God, in 
His holy providence, has appointed you. The 
prayer of our God and Saviour was, not that 
‘ his disciples should be taken out of the world, 
but that, being in the world, they should be 
kept from the evil.’ It is your duty to live a 
life of loving sympathy with the world around 
you; not, conforming to the sinful practices of 
the world, making no war upon society, but by 
pureness, by gentleness, by goodness, profess- 
*" be the disciples of Christ, like him, learn 

_please yourselves, and to do good. This 

will call for u daily bearing of the cross of self- 
sacrifice. This notion of yours, that seclusion 
from all Boniety is the first duty of a Christian, 
is to repeat the mistakes of ascetics of the third 
and fourth centuries, when the deserts of Egypt 
and Syria were filled with hermits, male and 
female, whose existence was a frightful curse 
to the church of Chrisl, and to themselves a 
horrible ordeal of temptation. Having said so 
much, we will now go down to a supper, not 
made of corn or wheat unbroken and a cup of 
water, but of nice biscuit and rolls, with butter, 
and slices of cold tongue, and a cup of black 
tea, made by Bridget for our especial use; and 
I think, when you have done your supper, you, 
both will be better fitted to attend our evening 
devotions than yon would be, supping as her¬ 
mits do,” 




So Mrs. C. and I went with Aunt Jane 
tea, and I think I never ate such rolls, nor e 1 
drank such tea. The very idea of a cell and 
cold water gave my supper a zest perfectly de¬ 
lightful, as it did also to Mrs. C. So we con¬ 
cluded we would be better Christians in all life 
to come in the circles in whieh we were called 
upon to live. 

After prayers, Mrs. C- and Dick and I 

went down into the grand hall and upon the 
piazzas, where we found a multitude of folks, 
occupied in walking, standing, sitting, talking 
the same things that they had done oh every 
day and evening of their sojourn in Saratoga. 
They respected public opinion too much to 
dance, and were too fashionable to sing hymns, 
so we left, them to their gossip, and went down 
street to the Union, where it is not considered 
unfashionable by the guests to spend the even- 
their great room, singing hymns and 
J. This expression of a gracious state 
lives in this great centre of society, and 
only there. The Congress Hall cannot get up' 
a prayer meeting on Sunday night; and I 
glad to see so goodly a number oftvisitefs 
gaged in the old-fashioned custom of singing 
hymns, listening to short, exhortations, and 
joining in thanksgiving and prayer. These 
exercises continued till near ten o’clock, when 
the company retired. 

The moon had risen, tipping with silver the 
tall pines which stand like sentinels, rising high 
above the trees of the Congress Spring park. 
The air was warm, and with one accord we 
strolled along the now almost deserted walks, 
drinking in the soothing sounds Nature sends 
forth, inviting to rest, and enjoying the silences 
of night. We did not talk, but paced quietly 
along in the sweetest sympathy of soul with 
the scenes around us. Standing' where the 

moon shone full upon us, Mrs. C-stopped, 

and in tones beautifully clear and silvery 
cited the hymn, 

“ When shall we meet again, 


“ Let, us go home,” she whispered, as i 
finished her beautiful recitation ; and with 
luetaut- steps and slow, in unbroken silence we 
returned to our hotel, and hastened to our s< 
oral rooms. I wished you were with us. 

My dear G***, ever yours, Nett a. 


“SOCIETY AT SARATOGA.” 


What endless variety! 

What pinks of propriety ! 

What gems of—sobriety ! 

What garrulous old folks. 
What shy folks and bold folks, 
And warm folks and cold fol ks! 
dressing, 


(Of co 1 






l sharp Yanke 
And dandified noodles, 
And other pet-poodles! 
Such very loud patterns, 
(Worn often by sli' 




Iraight necks 


The brighi and the fiat 
And rammed full, and j 


White Plains, N. Y., August, 1859. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

I hope it is not too late now to pay a just 
tribute to the memory of the late Dr. Bi ” 
ha ve something I would fain saj 

ists have dwelt upon his courageous advocacy of 
Anti-Slavery principles. This no doubt was the 
most prominent feature of his public life ; but 
there is another stand-point, from which I love 
to contemplate him, which American journal¬ 
ists have, I believe, passed over in silence. I 
allude to the position taken by Dr. Bailey on 
the late war in Europe between the Czar of 
Russia and the Sultan of Turkey, together with 1 
his allies. In that episode of his life, I claim 
that he showed the exalted and sterling moral 
courage which distinguished his career in do¬ 
mestic politics. Let me endeavor to recall the 
situation. While the Russo-Turkish imbroglio 
was in the stage of diplomacy, the leading Re¬ 
publican journals vehemently denounced the 
course of the late Czar Nicholas, and took occa¬ 
sion loudly to censure the Governments of Great 
Britain and France for their alleged lukewarm¬ 
ness in opposing that course. This was in 1853 ; 
but by the middle of 1854, when diplomacy 
had made way for actual war, they had changed 
all that. They became ardent and daily parti¬ 
es of the aggressive policy of Czar Nicholas, 
icording to which he hoped to subvert the in¬ 
dependence of Europe by the weight of 800,000 
ignorant and superstitious “ bayonets.” T 
this course our Americo-Russo-Republi( 
were cheerfully aided by the Democratic and 
Pro-Slavery organs and politicians. By ex 
ting the national hatred of England, by e 
atant suppressions of the truth and suggestions, 
of the false, public opinion in the free States 
became effectually Russianized. Bv 1855, so 
thoroughly was this the case, that the special 
organs of European opinion in New York city- 
Freneh, British, and German—withdrew, e: 
hausted, from a hopeless conflict with an ove 
whelming torrent of public opinion. 

At this time a broad gulf lay between Euro¬ 
pean and American public opinion—a gulf 
whose existence was extremely pernicious to. 
the health of the American mind: I well re¬ 
member the bitter mortification with which I, 
Republican Briton, used to listen to piercing 
appeals to the principles of morality, civilization, 
and universal liberty, delivered in behalf of 
Kansas, followed by jealous invective against 
the same cause in the Trans-Danubian Princi¬ 
palities and the Crimea. It required a hard 
struggle, and much philosophy and forbearance, 
to heartily sympathize with the Republicans of 
the free States, while these very men were sup- 
lying from their ranks the most persevering 
efamers of the course held dear by me and the 
European Liberals generally. At that time 
I declined, in consequence, to take out my natu¬ 
ralization papers. 

This painful and shocking incongruity on 
the part of his confreres and fellow-partisans 
was quickly recognised by the keen intellect, 
and still more by the bright, unsullied sensitive 
moral perceptions, of the late revered editor of 
the Era. And this fine moral nature, unblunt¬ 
ed by the hard uses of the world, was accom¬ 
panied and fortified by an equally rare degree 
of courage. Not only was Dr. Bailey one of 
those who would refuse to follow a multitude 
to do evil—even a multitude of friends—but 
he was precisely one of those lofty and intrepid 
natures who would dare confront that multi¬ 
tude of friends, and rebuke them (more in sor¬ 
row than in anger) for their derelictions. Per¬ 
ceiving a persistent course of wrong-doing on 
the part of his co-partisans, and no rebuke 
thereof, Dr. Bailey did not hesitate to break 
the silence in behalf of an unpopular cause, 
and in opposition to a majority of those with 
whom he was accustomed to act. On May 21, 
1855, Dr. Bailey commenced a series of mas¬ 
terly and exhaustive articles on the merits of | 
the European contest. Those admirable arti¬ 
cles lie now before me, and are religiously pre¬ 
served in my scrap book. 

Of all the prominent journalists of the Uni¬ 
ted States, Dr. Bailey was the first to denounce 
Russian Americanism, the first to combat an 
untimely and unreasonable hatred of the Eng¬ 
lish, the first to recall to view the plain first 
principles of international politics as applica- 
” to that great war. , This clear, cogent 
from Washington seemed to reanimate 
the drooped spirits of European Liberals in 
the United States. The Courrier des Etais 
Unis once more resumed its trenchant criti¬ 
cisms of the New York press, whieh had been 
for months discontinued in despair and dis¬ 
couragement ; Dr- Scjlger was emboldened to 
blow bis potent blasts through the Independ¬ 
ent. The columns of the Era bear testimony 


nent, in Scandinavia, and Germany, announced 
-their warm adhesion to the course taken by the 
ohivalric editor. A new link of confidence 
was formed between European and American 
friends of liberty; the distrusts of the latter 
awakened in the breasts of the former was in 
a great degree wiped away by Dr. Bailey, and 
I at least can declare that if I overcame my 
momentary objections to naturalization, and 
eventually east in my lot with the Republicans 
of New York, to help them keep that powerful 
and populous State true to the cause of Ameri¬ 
can civilization, they must to a great degree 
thank Dr. Bailey for this circumstance,- as he, 
in a time of doubt, and trial, proved that there 
were influential Republicans who dared in ~ 
face of all the world to tread under foot .... 
tional prejudice, when that prejudice conflicted 
with their duty to truth, morality, and civiliza- 


the field of United States journalism-, 
and: I Can certainly speak as one free from any 
suspicion of local bias and predilection. Thus 
qualified to give an opinion, J[ declare that, to 
the best of my belief, Dr. Bailey surpassed all 
other leading American journalists in a com¬ 
bination of these two qualities, so grand in his 
profession, namely, sincere cosmopolitan love 
of liberty, and high-mettled intrepidity in de¬ 
fending his principles whenever assailed, either 
by friends or foes. 

It was never my good fortnne to 
Bailey face to face. A photograph is all that 
can remind me now of his physique; yet I be¬ 
lieve he had few warmer admirers than myself. 
His family may well be proud of the father 
they possessed; rich is the legacy of charac¬ 
ter he has left them. It will require all their 
efforts to elevate themselves to the standard he 
reached in his day and generation. 

Yours, Plymouth. 


THE INAPPLIGATION OF CIRCLES. 


As the round globe on whieh we live may be 
called a sort of solid circle, made up of an in¬ 
finity of other circles—composed of earth and 
water—within and upon each other, so the in¬ 
habitants of the said globe are similarly con¬ 
stituted of innumerable circles, likewise. 

It is the title which society has agreed to be¬ 
stow upon its own multitudinous phases, and is 
the very happiest, perhaps, whieh could possi¬ 
bly have been selected for that purpose. No 
other term oould express, at once, completeness 
and insularity So well. Squares of society, 
rhomboids, parallelograms, might indeed sug¬ 
gest the compactness of these sets of the human 
family with equal accuracy, but could i 
stow such an idea of independence. One side 
at least of such figures could coincide with, 
could be ‘ applied to,’ as Euclid has it, the side 
of another figure, and so amalgamate with it, 
which the things that they were intended to 
typify never can. Circles, on the other hand, 
can but touch one another in one point-—whieh 
itself has no parts or magnitude—and the re¬ 
sult even then is only friction and disagree¬ 
ment. When the big wheel of a carriage, for 
instance, happens to catch the little wheel— 
whieh only happens iu general overturns and 
the like —no fusion of any kind takes place, 
but rather the reverse. Circles can cut one 
another, it is true, hut that does not make the 
adaptation of their name, to social life, by any 
means less apposite. At all events, the term is 
universally acknowledged, and may he taken 
for granted. As “the great world ” represents 
in some mouths, not the universe or its inhab¬ 
itants, but a certain small quantity of individ¬ 
uals dwelling in an inextensive district of Lon¬ 
don, so “ the Circles,” pure and simple, is some¬ 
times put for the crime de la crime of the divers 

dinner-party, because it was a thing not done 
“ in the Circles ” — a curious method of ex¬ 
pressing a no less curious state of artificial 
restraint. 

Every Cirple of society is bounded by a line 
of its own, supposititions like the equator, hut 
not less distinctly defined ; and as each of the 
countless stars of the firmament shares, doubt¬ 
less, the impression of the author of The Plu¬ 
rality of Worlds, that there are no stars—with - 
anything in them—besides itself, so each Cir¬ 
cle ignores its fellows, and ludicrously imagines 
its own particular centre to be the centre of all 
other systems whatsoever. There is, however, 
one exception to this rule; the Best Circles, 
whieh are hankered after by the denizens of al¬ 
most every other sphere. 

Within their charmed round it is far more 
dangerous to tread than anywhere else; for not 
only are the blest indwellers of that retreat most 
superciliously scornful—as it is their undoubted 
privilege to be—of any would-be photographer 
of its likeness, but every little banger-on to the 
extreme edge of its circumference, every gross¬ 
est atom longing to fly up from its native earth 
to so elevated a sphere, is prone to take up the 
cudgels, and hector in its defence, as though 
by such a course it intimated its own connee- 
tion with it. “ You’ve never been there your¬ 
self)” would he the malicious sarcasm cast upon 
any man who should attempt to describe the 
material of the moon, even though he should 
confine himself to reproducing the established 
theories of green cheese and moonshine ; and 
the Best Circles are not unlike the moon in 
some respects. There is a mild, subdued, and 
almost religious light about them, which is bor¬ 
rowed from the great Sun of Etiquette. They 
form no Catherine wheels of brilliant dissipa- 
, as the Radicals would have us believe, 
hut give forth a fine, steady, rose-colored light, 
very overpowering, and yet attractive to the 
British eye. Conversation, in the Best Circles, 
xried on in a better fashion than in many 
: intellectual ones. Nobody has particular 
ws ” to enforce ; nobody can get hold of 
the universal button-hole of a company, and 
bore them with an unlimited supply of dreary 
information. If there is not so much thinking 

the Best Circles, as is usual with the major¬ 
ity of the human family, the people who com¬ 
pose them are at least all of the same way of 
thinking. There is, therefore, no rancorous 
abuse, no antagonistic obstinaney; no any¬ 
thing, in short, which interferes with the pleas¬ 
ant flow of conversational life. The stream 
may he sluggish and somewhat shallow, and 
even not unmixed with a very fair allowance of 
mud, but there is no bootless conflict with the 
stones, and no “ lashers ” or eddies, in which 
the metaphysical and other savage mental 
tribes delight to be whirled reund and round 
without an object. Although it is the fashion 
of most novelists to place the beau-ideal of their 
Gentleman in the Best Circles, he is not often 
to be found there in the flesh. The Gallant is 
there, no doubt, but not the Knight. In scarce¬ 
ly any other Circles, indeed, are the chivalrous 
and self-denying elements less strong, while the 
enthusiasm is, almost without exception, of the 
“ early-pea ” description, forced, and with very- 
little flavor. Politeness, however, there imi¬ 
tates so many virtues, and fills their places, to 
all outward appearance, so well—the necessity 
for the use of the genuine articles being also 
exceedingly rare, that they are scarcely missed. 
In particular, from the consciousness that they 
interfere with the amenities of social life, which 
cultivated in the Best Circles to great per¬ 
fection, Egotism, and even Selfishness, are com¬ 
pelled to hide their more repulsive features—a 
victory whieh is elsewhere often unattainable 
by the highest convictions. 

Gur young friend, who went without his 
favorite liquor out of deference to this body, 
lerformed a very superfluous aet of self-denial. 
The native inhabitants of the Best Circles are 
the very last to become victims to mere formu¬ 
la: ; they may give outto the vulgar a very em¬ 
barrassing code of regulations, and fence about 
their own approaches with the most ridiculous 
impediments, but they themselves are the freest 
people under the sun. 

While, indeed, the full-dressed and uncom¬ 
fortable snobs are struggling upon their tiptoes 
to get a glimpse over the enchanted pale, the , 
nobs are lounging within it at their ease, in 
dressing-gown and slippers. The very few ar¬ 
tificial folks qn? meets among them, careful 1 
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about their conduct and behaviour, are always 
those who have no natural business there. 
Perfect naturalness—so long, that is, as the na¬ 
ture be not distressingly deep or earnest—which, 


other societies, is “the attribute of Genius 
alone, is indeed the peculiar virtue of the Best 
Circles, and constitutes their ehiefest charm. 
The pains and penalties of the social tread-mill, 
the “ eaUings,” the “ cuttings,” the “ who-shall- 
take-whom-down-to dinners,” are the embarrass¬ 
ments of comparatively lowlife, the barbarous 
enactments of persons who connect discomfort 
with aristocracy. 

It is therefore no wonder that most other 
sections of Society, however exclusive, should 
make an exception in favor of such a class. 
Even the so called Religious Circles smooth 
their brows, and lengthen their lips, when Sir 
Guy Beau Monde is whirling by, although it is 
well known., that Lady Mabel has a separate 
establishment in Paris, and neither of them, if 
all tales be true, lead the lives of chastened per¬ 
sons ; whereas, if it were Mr. Thomas Brown 
(of-the Commercial Circles) who was so often 
seen with that Mrs. Sloper, whose husband has 
a colonial appointment, these pious folks would 
shiver, as he passed, from-head to foot. Per¬ 
haps there is no class so altogether ignorant of I 
the World without as theirs, nor any so indig- 
nant that the World in its turn should be un¬ 
acquainted with them and their concerns. 

We were once present in a company of our 
fellow-countrymen of the North, when the in¬ 
feriority of the English happened to form the 
subject of conversation. 

“ To give you an idea,” said one, ■“ of the ex¬ 
treme ignorance of even their educated classes, 

I met an English barrister last summer, at 
Oban, who did not know what I meant when I 
referred to the great Disruption. He positive¬ 
ly understood me to be alluding to some vol¬ 
canic disturbance 1 ” 

Only second to this Circle in their complete 
isolation from the rest of mankind, and in their 
belief, nevertheless, that they form the focus of 
attraction for all other classes, are, singularly 
enough, the Sporting Circles. The mystery of 
their tones, the solemnity of their manner, and 
the confidential character of their absurd com¬ 
munications, are beyond measure remarkable ; 
nor do they conceive it possible that their casual 
companion, in a railway carriage or elsewhere, 
can be other than well informed of, at all events, 
all that Bell’s Life can teach him. 

We had onde the privilege of sitting next to 
Miss Cruciform, a Traetarian young lady, at 
dinner, when Captain Marker St. Leger, of the 
Sporting Circles, was making conversation to 
her upon the other side. It was when the rob¬ 
bery at Rogers’s bank had just been effected, 
and this was the manner in which Captain St. 
Leger broke ground in performing his collo¬ 
quial duty to his neighbor: 

“"What a very sad thing that is about poor 
Sam Rogers, Miss Cruciform ! ” 

“Yes, indeed; poor Samuel Rogers 1 Did 
you know him ? ” [The young lady was natur¬ 
ally surprised at the gallant captain’s apparent 
intimacy with the Poetical Circles.] 

“ Know him 1 Ay, indeed ; and I am afraid 
I shall lose a great deal of money by him, too, 
replied he. 

“ I trust not,” said she. “ I understand there 

no danger of that.” 

“ Then you know a great deal more about it 
than me,” responded he, in a tone of annoyance ; 

“ and yet I had it from Lord George himself.” 

“ Indeed 1 I saw it stated in the newspapers, 
that the whole loss, at the worst, would not be 
more than thirty thousand; pounds; and, in 
short, that it was nothing more than temporary 
inconvenience.” 

“ Newspapers I What do they know about 
it?” cried the excited captain. “I tell you, 
Miss Cruciform, between ourselves, that I stand 
to win five thousand- by the mare, myself; and 

if Sam Rogers ain’t well enough to ride-.” 

the young lady. r “ram speaE?n^ OT f ‘Lirl 1 rlo^ 
ers the poet,-whose bank was robbed last week 
of such a sum of money.” 

Dear me,” laughed the captain; “and I 
speaking of poor Sam Rogers the jockey, 
who broke his collar.-bone on Tuesday, and 
won’t be able to ride the favorite for the Oaks 
to-morrow. 


ground, and glancing'up, struck your opponent 
in his Side.” 

Reassured, onr hero now seized upon this 
view of the matter to explain why he had not 
exactly hit the spot he aimed at, his antagon¬ 
ist’s heart. “ I am afraid this will prove a gal¬ 
lows matter to you,” observed the constable. 
At this remark, our hero became suddenly faint; 
so much so that he found himself unable to 
walk into town unassisted. They got a wagon 
for his accommodation, and amused themselves 
with his fears for an hour before they let him 
into the joke. The best part of it all is, that 
when they told him how the matter really was, 
and all parties were brought together, the vic¬ 
tim.took it in excellent part, and forgave them 
all for the trial to which they had subjected his 
filings.” 


lost an estate in the West Indies whieh I.should 
not much have valued,' and I lost an estate in 
the north of England which I should very much 


have valued, by a kind individual who had 
made me his heir to both estates, altering his 
will, because I would not in 1833 abandon the 
cause of emancipation. [Cheers.] I have 
grown old in these labors, but this is an occa¬ 
sion on which I may say, 

“ ‘ E ’ en »» odi ashes live their wonted fires.’ 

It is difficult- to avoid feeling a renewal of what 
one has not intermitted hut only relaxed in 
pressing, and relaxed of late years, because the 
occasion had ceased.” 

[Lord Brougham, on resuming his seat; was 
loudly cheered/. 


the 3d of August, by a. public meeting, 
the Music Hall, Bedford square, in London, 
over which Lord Brougham presided. 

The attendance was large and respectable; 
and upon the platfrom, in addition to the ven¬ 
erable President, were many distinguished 
friends of negro freedom. 

Lord Brougham, in opening the proceedings, 
after briefly acknowledging the enthusiastic re¬ 
ception which greeted him upon taking the 
chair, said: 

“It naturally gives us all great satisfaction 
that we have lived to see accomplished this 
great measure of Slavery abolition, than which 
there was none in the whole history of onr 
career at all superior in importance or in virtue, 
or in what may be expected to be its beneficial 
consequences, and that we" have now, by the 
goodness of Providence, been spared to witness 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of that great event, 
a quarter Of a century to-day having elapsed 
since the shackles of the slave were finallystruck 


Lord Brougham then alluded to Spain and 
the United States as nations who had failed to 
follow the example of Great Britain. Of the 
United States he said : 

“ I grieve to say that our brethren, our kins¬ 
folk in America, furnish another exception to 
our example; but of that I would speak tender¬ 
ly, from recollecting that America has acted 
admirably in many respects, and even abolished 
the slave trade a year before we ourselves did. 
Even in Georgia, whieh is as devoted to the 
‘institution,’ as they are pleased to call it, as 
any of the Southern States, it was our fault, 
and not theirs, that they ever had Slavery, for 
we pressed it upon them, and they refused it. 
They protested against it, but we defeated them; 

fault that that 1 institution ’ pre- 


A SHAM DUEL. 


The colossal joke of the season was perpe¬ 
trated in Carrollton, last evening, in the way 
a sham duel. The victim selected was a young 
gentleman of excellent social parts, and per- 
laps a very brave fellow in his way, if he knew 
himself to be in a good cause—though he 
showed himself to be a little nervous yesterday. 

A difficulty had been arranged between him 
and another young gentleman of the opposite 
■side of the river, and he was induced to send 
challenge, which was of course accepted. 
Last evening was the time for the meeting to 
take place, and both principals appeared on the 
round with their secohds and a surgeon, 
louble-barreled shot-guns were in readiness, 
loaded with heavy charges of powder and— 
Wadding. The stillness of death prevailed as 
the seconds went through a most unusually 
long series of ceremonious preparations, to all 
of which our hero was a blank witness—his 
face wearing the hue of linen just: from the 
hands of the laandress. 

Everything being prepared, our hero’s si 
id took him aside, to whisper a few hints 
s ear. “ It will be, doubtless, impossible for 
iu to obtain a deliberate aim at your oppo¬ 
nent between the words,” said he, “ so I have 
hit upon a capital expedient to give you a dead 
shot. I shall drop your hat right on the line, 
few steps in front of you. 'When you 
stand, hold your gun pointing directly at the 
hat, and as soon as you hear the word fire, 
line and fire, without losing .a sec- 




Our hero was delighted with this brilliant 
conception, and readily allowed his hat, which 
was one he had just bought in this city, and 
took much pride in, to be used in the manner 
indicated by his second. He took his position, 
thirty paces from that of his adversary, and 
held his gun with the muzzle only a few inches 
from the crown of his new head-piece. 

Are you ready ? ” cried one of the seconds: 
Before an answer could be given, bang went 
hero’s gun, the wadding in.it blowing his 
to pieces. A cry came from his opponent 
at the same time, and looking towards him, he 
■ him fall to the ground, pressing his hand 
his left side. The fallen man’s second 
shouted, “ Foul play 1 that shot was fired be¬ 
fore the word.” At the same time drawing an 
empty pistol from his pocket, and levelling it 
on our hero, who, horrified at this unexpect- 
array of circumstances, threw up his hands, 
and called to his : second, “ Save me, save me 1 ” 
one on the ground shouted, “ run I ” and 
hero put, at a pace that would have done 
credit to a professional pedestrian. 

The constable, who had been watching the 
fun from behind the fence, now started after 
the fugitiye, and a number joined in the.chase. 
Our hero made for the woods, and so distanced 
his pursuers as to secure a hiding place among 
the brush that none could discover. At length, 
as the constable *ms about desisting from the 
search, he heard a low whisper of “ O, Steve 1 ” 
"Helloa, where are you?” he returned. “O, 
teve; won’t you protect me if I come out ? ” 
Certainly,” answered the constable. “ I am 
n officer of the law, and bound to do so.” Our 
hero then made his appearance, and under the 
irotection of the constable returned to the 


ield. 


IKre was a scene to have melted the sternest 
heart. Stretched upon the grassland feebly 
moaning, was our hero’s antagonist. A bundle 
of cloth, saturated with red ink, was tied around 
his waist. The Doctor motioned for the ap’- 
proaching party to stand back, that the poor 
fellow was breathing his last. Our hero saw 
that he had no more immediate danger to an¬ 
ticipate, and immediately observed, “ Yes, I 
aimed straight for his heart.” “ How came 
you to blow your hat to pieces, then?” inquired 
some one. This hint seemed to bring a new 
light to the mind of our hero, and ha perhaps 
would have smelt a rat of huge dimensions had 
not frig second observed, “ Your shot struck the 


vails in those States. 

After a glowingtribute to Wilberforce, Clark¬ 
son, Joseph Sturge, James Stephen Macaulay, 
Henry Thornton, who, with himself, labored for 
the cause of emancipation, and a brief recital of 
the struggle for abolition, Lord Brougham 
thns referred, to the practical results of Free¬ 
dom : 

“ Now that emancipation has put the negro 
on the same footing as the white in point of 
rights and privileges, it is fit that we should for 
a moment stop to consider what his behaviour 
has been under the change; and nothing can 
be more satisfactory than all accounts of the 
conduct of the slaves. It was expected by some, 
that on the 1st of August, 1834, there would be 
an outbreak, and that the sudden liberation of 
persons who had so long been confined and 
under the influence of oppression, would occa¬ 
sion conduct that was not consistent with the 
public peace. Never was any apprehension 
more completely falsified by the result. [Hear, 
hear.] On that day there was all over the 
West Indies, I venture to say, among 
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most perfect peace] uninterrupted Try riot or cte 
bauchery. In that eduntry, where nature pro- 
yokes the passions, and where the stimulus of 
intemperance is dealt out with a profuse hand, 
there was no instance to be found,, in all the 
Caribbean Sea, of intoxication or of riot from 
intoxication. On the contrary, the churches 
and chapels were filled. Successions of oon- 
gregatio’ns, one after another, frequented them, 
iu order to testify their gratftutde to God for 
the great boon which Providence had bestowed 
on them. [Cheers.] Those people, as pious 
as the nature of man will allow, spent that day 
in piety and devotion, and not the slightest 
breach of the peace or aet of intemperance 
was perceived. Then it was said, * They will 
not work.’ The result has proved the contrary. 
They are not at all indisposed to work. Give 
them wages, and they will work. No doubt 
they will prefer cultivating their own yam-gar¬ 
dens, if you do not giye them adequate wages; 
but, when they have adequate wages, they wiy 
work as well as can be desired, not only at cot¬ 
ton and indigo, but at sugar also. 

“ It was said at the time that the supply of 
sugar would greatly fall off; but we have posi- 1 
tive proof from the'most undoubted authority 
that where they are well treated, and proper 
wages are given, the supply of sugar in the dis¬ 
trict is not diminished by emancipation. In¬ 
deed, it was stated by the Marquis of Sligo 
some years ago in the House of Lords, that 
there was one district in his Government, he 
having been Governor of Jamaica, in which a 
twofold greater produce of sugar had been 
made by free negroes than by slaves in former 
times. That, I admit, appears to have been a 
peculiar case, and therefore I do not mention 
it as an average; but, as a general rule, I say 
that there has been no diminution in the growth 
of sugar, and no want whatever of men to work 
at proper wages. [Hear, hear.] This subject 
has lately been made a matter of controversy, 
and an inquiry is now going on, from whieh I 
hope truth will he obtained, and from which we 
shall see whether there are not exceptions—as 
I don’t doubt there may be—to that rule. For 
instance, I am told that Barbados stands in a I 
different position from Jamaica in that respect, 
and that Barbados is flourishing; all the re¬ 
spectable testimony which we have from Bar¬ 
bados is to the effect that there is no wan 
sugar, and that its growth has increased 
stead of falling off. The former slave stands 
now in a different position with respect to the 
community, in consequence of the change that 
has taken place, from that which he occupied 
before. He has the same interest now a ’’ 
master. It becomes his interest that the 
ter should profit, for his wages are to be paid 
out of gains of his master. The profits of the 
planter are the fund out of which his wages 
t be paid; consequently, they have a eom- 
interest, and he ought to rejoice in every¬ 
thing that tends reasonably and without any 
abuse to the profit of the planter, [Hear, hear.] 
That many planters have suffered, that many 
will continue to suffer, is undeniable; and those 
particularly will suffer whose estates are under 
mortgage. It may be said, indeed, that, it all 
depends upon that, and that those whose estates 
3 not under mortgage are flourishing; but, 
a very great many estates are unfortunately 
that condition, 1 fear that a considerable 
proportion of proprietors have suffered. But 
there have been many sufferers also by their 
advocacy of emancipation; and when I mention 
the name of Mr. Stephen, I am reminded of the 
last act of his publie life, when, having been the 
steady supporter of the then Government, he, 
in the year 1815, gave up his place in Parlia¬ 
ment and all hope of preferment, and retired 
into private life, because he conscientiously dif¬ 
fered from his political friends—the Govern¬ 
ment of the day—in a question regarding Afri¬ 
ca and the slave trade. Such men also as 
George Thompson and others, both in this 
country and the United States, despising the 
danger to which in some cases they were ex¬ 
posed, and the loss which in all eases they un¬ 
derwent, labored in this great and good cause, 
and honor be to their names! [Cheers.] I 
could name other instances, and, if it were not 
selfish, and a slight matter compared with the 
sacrifices whioh others have enoountered, I 
might name my own ease. _ [Loud cheers.] I 
nidge not, but look back with satisfaction and 


THE AURORA BOREALIS. 

The New York Times furnishes the follow¬ 
ing account of the Aurora of Sunday night 


week. The same phenomenon was viewed 
- this cify, but on a less splendid scale, probably 
owing to the fact that no clouds were visible 
reflect the transient glory of the heavens: 

“ The present generation have listened with 
wonder and admiration to the stories their 
fathers and mothers have told them of .auroras 
and meteors. They have opened ears and 
mouths and eyes as they heard of stars falling 
from the heavens like rain, of the sky at night 
becoming red as with blood, and in the day¬ 
time of its being so darkened that stars were 
visible. Few have had opportunities of wit¬ 
nessing these sublime displays; but on Sunday 
night the heavens were arrayed in a drapery 
more gorgeous than they have been for years. 
The phenomena then witnessed are worthy re¬ 
cording, and comparing with previous appear¬ 
ances of a like character, as they will be refer¬ 
red to hereafter among the events whieh occur 
but once or twice in a lifetime. 

“Sunday was very much such a day as could 
be expected at this season of the year. Per¬ 
haps it may have been a trifle cooler than usual, 
but this was attributed to the rain whieh fell in 
the morning. With the change of wind to the 
west, the temperature fell noticeably towards 
evening, until it seemed like that whieh more 
appropriately belongs to the middle or latter 
part of September. Soon after sunset, the 
streamers whioh mark every appearance of the 
Aurora were visible in the north. As the twi¬ 
light deepened, the ‘ merry dancers ’ ventured 
from their hiding-places and played along the 
horizon as though successive sheets of impal¬ 
pable flame were sweeping over the sky. Then 
they shot up to a point nearer the zenith, and 
joined company with their sisters from the east 
and west. The. flashes from the south were 
fewer and less brilliant,. The appearance of 
the horizon in this direction was in striking 
contrast with that towards the north. Then a 
bright arch, spanning nearly ninety degrees, 
sprang up, supporting and apparently origina¬ 
ting three floating, quivering sheets of fire. To 
the south, the sky was of a dark leaden-eolored 
hue, whieh contrasted oppressively with the 
surrounding brilliancy. At first, the light was 
of that peculiar whitish tinge which all have 
observed in similar displays on winter nights. 
This became deeper and more intense, until it 
lighted up the night as though the moon were 
shining. _ With this, a beautiful tint of pink 
finally mingled. The clouds of this color were 
most abundant to the northeast and northwest 
of the zenith. There they shot across one 
another, intermingling and deepening until the 
sky was painfully lurid. There was no figure 
the imagination could not find portrayed by 
these instantaneous flashes. The beautiful 
coronal of light which was first exhibited north 
of the zenith point, was gradually thrust further 


and further to the south, until* it became 
tionary at a point the d efinite lot 


.uKpjify Was overpoweriugly 
brilliant and beautiful. After that, it gradual¬ 
ly faded. Now and then there were light 


lashes, but the pink hue gave way almost 
tirely to the yellow. It was remarkable as in¬ 
dicating the perfect transparency and lumin¬ 
ousness of these sheets of flame, that the stars, 
whose light was not eclipsed by this superior 
brilliancy, were- distinctly visible through their 
covers of light. 

“ Such was the Aurora, as thousands wit¬ 
nessed it from housetops and from pavements. 
Many imagined that they heard rushing sounds, 


it iEolns had let loose the winds. Others 
were confident that a sweeping, as if of flames, 
was distinctly audible ; but if these same indi¬ 
viduals will hut listen this or any other evening 
as attentively as they did Sunday, they can 
satisfy themselves that the identical sounds are 
always perceptible on a quiet night. 

" Undoubtedly, the watchmen of the skies 
e on guard in all the observatories through¬ 
out. the land, and to these the scientific obser¬ 
vations must be left. When the Scientific As-' 
soeiation shall next convene, and when all of 
us .shall remember this Aurora as a thing of 
the past, we shall be favored with detailed ac¬ 
counts of the time of its exact appearance, of 
the precise locality where it was brightest, and, 
finally, long discussions as to the cause will 
follow. 

“ Some account of similar phenomena in 
times gone by will undoubtedly be of interest 
this connection. 

“ Pliny and Aristotle record phenomena iden¬ 
tical with those whieh later times have wit¬ 
nessed. The ancients ranked this, with other 
celestial phenomena, as portending great 
events. In 1560, historians state it appeared 
‘ i London, in the shape of ‘ burning spears,’ 
similitude whioh would be no less appropriate 
ow than it was then. Frequent displays are 
recorded daring the fifteen years following that 
date. During the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, the phenomena were frequently visible, 
oftentimes being characterized by remarkable 
brilliancy. After 1745, the displays suddenly 
diminished, and were but rarely seen for the 
years. The last century, until within 
the last twenty years, has been favored in a 
remarkable degree. One of the most interest¬ 
ing periods of the display of the Aurora was 
during the years 1835, 1836, and 1837, the last 
exhibition of special interest occurring — w ~ 
vember 17. 

“ Astronomers tell us that the light centres 
around the magnetic pole when the display is 
of sufficient brilliancy to define the curve, and, 
taking this point as that of measurement, they 
have attempted to calculate the height of the 
sheets of light above the earth. Various ob¬ 
servations made by Prof. Olmsted, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Prof. A. C, Twining, of New Haven, 
fix its elevation,' on different occasions, at 42J, 
100, 144, and 160 miles. Prof. Olmsted claims 
that it is rarely less than 70 miles from the 
earth, and never more than 160 above it. 

“ What is the origin of this remarkable 
phenomena ? The ancients asked the question, 
and the moderns reply by repeating the inter¬ 
rogation. The most popular theory attributes 
it to electricity, hut that agent has been made 
responsible for everything which men did not 
know how to account for otherwise. The late 
Prof. Olmsted maintained that its origin was 
eosmical, or, in other words, that the earth, in 
revolving on its orbit, at certain periods, passes 
through a nebulous body, which evolved this 
strange light in more or less brilliancy, as the 
body was larger or smaller. To support this the¬ 
ory, he attempted to establish that there were 
fixed epochs for its display in the highest degree 
of brilliancy. He fixed the length of these peri¬ 
ods at from 60 to 69 years, and, if we remember 
aright, named 1890 as the time when we might 
look for another appearance. The remarkable 
display of Sunday night gives those who have 
so strongly contested this idea a strong argu¬ 
ment against it, and launches astronomers who 
have anchored to it upon the sea of conjecture 
again,” 


Geology. —Among the freshest and most in¬ 
teresting of scientific topics, are certain facts 
concerning which onr geologists are in a state 
of surprise and excitement; so much so, that 
an extraordinary meeting of the Geological 
Society was held to discuss the matter. One is 
the discovery of flint implements—knives and 
axe-heads—near Amiens, at the bottom of a 
stratum of gravel, and from nineteen to twenty- 
five feet below the surface. The things have 
been actually found in situ —some by English 
geologists—where there is no appearance of 
the gravel ever having been previously dis¬ 
turbed ; and what is more remarkable, iu a 
spot which forms the top of a hill. Th.e imple¬ 
ments are in great numbers; and the conclu¬ 
sion is, that they testify to the existence of man 
on the earth at a period anterior to that com¬ 
monly supposed—thus confirming similar con¬ 
clusions drawn from the discoveries made in 
the Brixham Cave, and elsewhere. The other 
fact is one which we have heretofore incident¬ 
ally mentioned—the exploration of a cave, 
Grotta di Maccagnone, near Palermo, by Dr. 
Falconer, where bones of extinct species of 
animals were found in astonishing quantities, 
along with fragments of charcoal, and knives 
of flint and agate, in great number, imbedded 
in the breccia. The importance of this discov¬ 
ery may be judged of from the fact that hippo¬ 
potami appear to have swarmed on the spot. 
Of the bone known to anatomists as the astrag¬ 
alus, Dr. Falconer picked up nearly a hundred 
examples within the space of a few feet; and 
this bone is so easy of identification as to leave 
no room for doubt. The existence of the bones 
has long been known to the natives, who have 
at times taken from the ancient store to bum 
into ivory-black; but this is the first scientific 
investigation that has been made of the inter¬ 
esting deposit.— Chambers's Journal. 


Beware op Partino. —Bnlwer, the master 
lovelist, writes a reflection which will appeal 
to the sensibilities of every man and woman: 

“ There is one warning lesson in life which 
few of us have not received, and no book that. 
I can call to memory has noted down with an 
adequate emphasis. It is this, ‘ Beware of part¬ 
ing ? ’ The true sadness is not in the pain of 
the parting, it is in the When and the How you 
are to meet again with the face about to vanish 
from your view 1 From the passionate farewell 
to the woman, who has your heart in her keep¬ 
ing, to the cordial good-by exchanged with 
pleasant companions at a watering-place, a 
country-house, or the close of a festive day’s 
blithe, or a careless excursion—a cord, stronger 
or weaker, is snapped asunder in every parting, 
and Time’s busy fingers are not practiced in 
resplicing broken ties. Meet again you may ; 
will it be again in the same way ? With the 
same sympathies ? With the same sentiments? 
Will the souls, hmrryipg on in divers paths, 
unite once more, as if the interval had been a 
dream? Rarely, rarely 1 Have you not, after 
a year, even a month’s absence, returned 
e same place, found the same groups re¬ 
assembled, and yet sighed to yourself, ‘But 
where is the charm that once breathed from 
the spot, and once smiled from the faces V ’ A 
poet said, ‘Eternity itself cannot restore the 
loss struck from the minute.’ Are you happy 
in the spot in which you tarry with the parsons 
whose voices are now melodious to your ear ? 
Beware of parting ? or, if part you must, say 
not in insolent defiance to Time and Destiny’: 

What matters ? we shall soon meet a°ain.’ 
Alas, and alas! when we think of the lips which 
murmured : ‘ Soon meet again,’ and remember 
how in heart, soul, and thought, we stood for- 
iver divided the one from the other, when, once 
nore face to face, we each only exclaimed. 
Met again 1 ’ 


Submarine Telegraphing.—A s _ 


there suspended by elastic spiral buoys, it would 
answer its purpose better, and be more easy of 
repair and recovery, than when sunk to the 
very bottom of the ocean. We may inquire, in 
reply, whether such a cable would resist an 
Atlantic storm or a floating iceberg? Oa the 
other hand, Lieutenant Maury, of the National 
Observatory, Washington, shows that there are 
the best of all reasons for sinking the cable to 
the bottom, because once at rest on the bottom, 
and properly coated, it will be indestructible. 
He holds that it was a mistake to twist the 
heavy iron coat round the conducting wire, ne¬ 
cessitating a cumbrous system of brakes in the 
paying-out; because, if only made heavy 
enough to sink, the telegraphic cord will be 
quite safe when sunk to the bottom. He shows, 
what is well known to sailors, that if you twist 
a spiral covering round a straight core, it is 
always the core or heart which suffers most, and 
gives way first, when subject to strain. So, in¬ 
stead of a heavy, stiff iron cable, he would have 
his copper wires prepared and coated i " 


way described as “ Rogers's cord,” which is not 
larger than a common log-line, and which can 
be payed out without difficulty in the ordinary 
voyage of a ship. Such a cord will sink at the 
rate of about two miles an hour, and Lieutenant 
Maury feels confident that a divergence of half 
a mile is all that is to be apprehended from 
currents. He professes to deal only with the 
Neptunian part of the question, leaving the 
electrical to others, and thinks that he has re¬ 
solved the difficulty. “ I have no doubt what¬ 
ever,” he says, “as to the ultimate success of a 
telegraph across the Atlantic. The sea offers 
no obstructions, on account of its depths or its 
currents, to lines of any length. A line, with 
an unbroken conducting wire, across the At¬ 
lantic or the Pacific, is as practicable as one 
across the Alps or the Andes. In the long run, 
and mile for mile, I do not think there would 
be much, if any, difference in cost between the 
two. The real question for future projectors 
of lines of submarine telegraph is, not how- 
deep, or how’ boisterous, or how wide the sea 
is, but what are the electrical limits to the 
length of submarine lines.”— Chambers's Jour. . 


Statistics of Emigration.— The emigration 
from Great Britain, during' the past year, as 
shown by the report of the Commissioners, just 
published, says the.New York Journal of Com¬ 
merce, number 113,972, which is smaller than 
during any year since 1855, 

The emigration to the American continent 
in 1858 was less than that of 1857, and scarcely 
more than one-fonrth of the average of the 
eight years between 1847 and 1855. 

The Irish emigration for 1858 amounted to 
rather less than 37 per cent, of the whole. The 
amount remitted by; Irish settlers in • America 
for assisting emigration of friends, duriug the 
past year, was about $2,360,000 ; while, as the 
whole Irish emigration was only 35,656, the 
expense of it could scarcely have exceeded 
$1,000,000. During the ten preceding years, 
the sums remitted amounted to $49,680,000. 

The number of emigrants who returned to 
the United Kingdom in the year 1858 was 
23,704, of whom there came from America 
18,841. 

Between 1st January, 1847, and 31st De¬ 
cember, 1854, no less than 2,444,802 emigrants 
left the United Kingdom, or, on an average, 

' ,600 a year. The highest number, 368,784, 

attained in 1852; the lowest was in 1848, 
248,089. _____ 


delight to the labor of nearly sixty years in the the people, 
cause; but I was about to state a different kind inhal'' 
pf sacrifice which I made most .cheerfully, I year. 


Five million acres of French soil are devoted 
to grape culture, producing annually over eight 
hundred millions of gallons of wina, at an a’,’6r- 
age cost of ten cents per gallon. From its 
cheapness, it is the almost Universal drink of 
In Paris, it is computed that each 
- the 


Valuable Recipe. —The Petersburg Intelli¬ 
gencer says the following recipe, now for the 
first time made publie, may be relied upon as 
a specific for the hog cholera. It had been ful¬ 
ly tried and tested on the hogs of a gentleman 
of Amherst, Va. The remedy was given in all 
the varied stages of the disease, and uniformly 
cured in every ease. It will not be impossible, 
after all the fruitless efforts hitherto made, to 
find out a remedy for Asiatic cholera, that this 
one, accidently suggested by a young lady to 
her father in Amherst, Ye.,, and which was suc¬ 
cessful in curing th* hogs, may be equally so 
in curing man of that terrible disease— 
cholera. 

“ Recipe .—Beat up an ounce or more of as- 
safeetida, and add say to an ounce a pint of 
whisky, or other kind of spirits, aad give to the 
hog two tablespoonsfull; it produces an imme¬ 
diate relief, aud speedy and permanent c 


The effect which this drench h 


a the hogq 
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spoken of was to cause them to vomit the most 
disgusting and loathsome mass of matter con¬ 
ceivable from the stomach, when an immediate 
reaction took place, and the hogs were soon 
entirely well.” 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1859. 


Alness men will find ii greatly 
their advantage to advertise in tl).e Era. 

Messrs. Petmigili & Co., S. B, Niles, and Joy, Cof 
Co., are our authorized advertising "gafen n - n ' 
New York, and Philadelphia. 




A CARD. 

It is due to the subscribers of the National 
Era to state that the paper will continue to be 
edited and published under the provision made 
by its late editor and proprietor, in view of his 
intended absence in Europe. 

The Era will remain true to the principles it 
has always advocated. Writers of eminent 
ability will contribute to its editorial columns. 
Its literary department will be placed in able 
hands, and no effort will be spared to make the 
paper as nearly as possible what it has always 

The value of the National Era as the repre¬ 
sentative of free principles at the National Cap¬ 
ital, and to the family of its late editor as their 
only available means of support;, makes it my 
imperative duty to continue its publication 
without interruption. 

Margaret L. Bailey. 

Washington, July 11, 1859. 


MEANNESS IN THE POST OFFICE. 

It will be seen by the card of Mr. Clephane, 
the Secretary of the Republican Association in 
this city, that the Postmaster of Washington, 
Mr. Jones, has been seized with a sudden 
qualm of conscience upon the subject of trans¬ 
mitting matter through the mails supposed to be 
franked by an authorized agent of a member of! 
Congress. Taking this fact by itself, entirely 
disconnected from the surrounding circum¬ 
stances, and it would indicate a hopeful state 
of contrition and reformation ; for it is notorious 
that thousands upon thousands of snch franks 
have been permitted to pass unquestioned by 
the conscience-stricken Mr. Jones, not only du¬ 
ring hifl present term of office, but during the 
whole of his former term. He has been in of¬ 
fice for eighteen months past, and at the last 
session of Congress he permitted members of all I 
parties to resort to it with impunity. No dis- j 
guise was attempted. The rule was, where a 
heavy amount of franking was to be done, to 
employ clerks to perform the drudgery of 
ting the member’s name, as well as of directing 
the enclosure. It has been stated in the United 
States Senate) by Mr. Iverson, that a single 
Senator, Mr. Douglas, had sent out more than 
three hundred thousand copies of his speeches 
during a session, and other Senators were stated 
to have sent we know not how many thousands. 
Every one knows that Mr. Douglas could not 
send out the enormous number of speeches 
which go under his frank, without making 
franking the steady business of his life. It is 
notorious that he as Well as other Senators and 
members, Democratic, American, and Repub¬ 
lican, have been in the habit of employing or 
authorizing one, two, or more persons to frank 
for them; and the fact is nowhere better known 
than at the Washington City Post Office. 

We understand, that during the recent trial 
of Phillips, in this city, for using the frank of 
Mr. Douglas for his own private purposes, the 
fact was either proven or admitted by Mr. Doug¬ 
las, that the defendant had been employed or 
authorized by him to use his frank in sending 
out political documents. We also have it, upon 
**Qod authority, that Mr. Thomas B. Florence, a 
member otj Congress from Philadelphia, who I 
s. ec t ^ o n^ h and for ^start i ng a 

^permitted freely to avail himself of the services 
of an agent in franking thousands of circulars. 
But there is another case about which there can 
be ho doubt, viz: that of some thirty thousand Re¬ 
publican documents which were sent off under 
Mr. Covode’s frank, from the Republican Rooms, 
about sax or eight weeks ago. For weeks, the 
young Republicans about the city were em¬ 
ployed at their rooms, publicly and openly, in 
franking and directing these documents, in the 
name and by the authority of Mr. Covode, who 
went to the Post Office to inform the Postmaster 
of Ms presence in the city, when they were sent 
forward as a matter of course. 

No disguise or deception was attempted. 
Nobody was deceived. Time seemed to have 
sanctioned the abuse of employing agents to do 
the; drudgery of franking, and some of the best 
men in Congress, of all parties, resorted to it. 
The Postmaster of Washington and his clerks 
understood the matter as perfectly then as they 
do now. But the Democracy then had, or sup¬ 
posed they might have, an axe to grind; so 
-the Republican proxy franking was permitted 
to pass unquestioned. But the party is now so 
divided and dispirited by tbe result of the 
Southern-elections, that they can raise no more 
. funds to be used in publishing and circulating 
documents. They therefore make a virtue of 
-necessity, and become honest reformers. This 
is the whole story. 

We will not deny that the decision made by 
the Postmaster is abstractly right. But it would 
"have been more to the point, and have done 
more credit to his honesty and fairness, if it, 
had been made a year or more ago, upon the 
first case which came under his observation. 
He is no novice. He was Postmaster for we 
"know not how many years, prior to General 
Taylor’s Administration ; and he was aware 
that the irregular practice existed during his 
former term of office. He therefore cannot, 
•pretend that he has just discovered, a public 
abuse, and put a stop to it. Such a pretence 
would be false and hypocritical; and no intel¬ 
ligent man in Washington would be imposed 
upon by it. 

< We trust that this miserable piece of Peck- 
.eniffian honesty Will lead to a general discussion 
;of the franking privilege, and to its entire 
abolition. It is an enormous abuse, in its best 
pstete, and fruitful of frauds upon the Treasury. 
■Every vestige of it should be swept away, ex¬ 
cept- the simple privilege of receiving letters, 
etc., by members, while in Washington. The 
next session of Congress should sweep the law 
from the statute book, and thereby cut off the 
mean and partial administration of it during the 
' Presidential campaign. The Black Democ¬ 
racy will be permitted to send off car loads of 
franked matter in I860, under the forged names 
■of members of Congress, while the law will be 
strictly enforced against the Republicans, 
let-the'source of corruption be cut up rool 
branch. 

Since writing the above, we have received 
: the following upon the subject from a corr 
•pendent,: 

Washington, Sept. 6, 1869. 

The stoppage of the Republican documents 
is based upon a decision- of Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral Campbell, confirmed by Governor Brown, 
and reaffirmed by Mr. Holt. The laic does 
not authorize such construction with regard to 
documents, as it specifically refers to Utters. 
The discretion in the matter of suspecting the 
handwriting not to be that of the person whose 
'frank is used, is left with the City Postmaster. 
He does not find it convenient to suspect any 
but,Republieans. There is no doubt that docu¬ 
ments a’re constantly passing through the city 
post office “ unsuspected,” under the frank of 
distinguished Democrats who are far away, 
and who have not been here for months. 

Yours, Argus, 


MR. DOUGLAS AS A HISTORIAN. 

In the review of Mr. Douglas’s magazine ar¬ 
ticle which we hastily drew up last week, we 
had not at hand the journals of Congress with 
which to Compare his garbled statements. We 
pointed out several of tbe more glaring of his 
misrepresentations, but we now propose to sift 
the matter to the bottom, and to satisfy every 
honest and fair-minded man who will read onr 
article that the statement of Mr. Douglas in re¬ 
gard to what he styles “ the Jeffersonian plan 
of a Government for the Territories ” is a gross 
perversion of the truth of history. This state¬ 
ment is the foundation upon which he builds 
his superstructure of “ popular sovereignty; ” 
and this proving to be a sandy foundation, bis 
edifice falls to the ground as a matter of course. 

Mr. Douglas commences his history of this 
“ Jeffersonian plan ” by the immaterial error 
of stating that the cession of territory made by 
Virginia on the 1st of March, 1184, “was the 
first territory ever acquired, held, or owned, by 
the United States.” If Mr. Douglas will turn 
to the same volume of the journals from which 
he derived his information in regard to Virginia, 
viz; the 4th, he will find, at page 100, that 
Congress, on the 29th of October, 1782, accepted 
from the agents of New York, by formal deed, 
her claim to Western territory. We note this 
error merely by way of showing the inaccurate 
and careless manner in which Mr. Douglas 
deals with the facts of history. The truth is, 
that Virginia passed the first act of cession, but 
higgled for several years about the conditions 
of the grant, and in the mean time the grant of 
New York was made and accepted by Congress, 
as above stated. 

Mr. Douglas proceeds as follows : 

“ It is important that this Jeffersonian plan 
of Government for the Territories should be 
carefully considered, for many obvious reasons. 
It was the first plan of Government for the Ter¬ 
ritories ever adopted in the United States. It 
was drawn by the author of the Declaration of 
Independence, and revised and adopted by 
those who shaped the issues which produced 
the Revolution, and formed the foundations 
upon which onr whole American systen of gov¬ 
ernment rests. It was not intended to be 
either local or temporary in its character, but 
was designed to apply to all ‘ territory ceded or 
to be ceded,’ and to be universal in its applica¬ 
tion and eternal in its duration wherever aud 
whenever we might have territory requiring a 
Government. It ignored the right of Congress 
to legislate for the people of the Territories with¬ 
out their consent, and recognised the inaliena¬ 
ble right of the people of the Territories, when 
organized in political communities, to govern 
themselves in respect to their local concerns 
and internal polity. It was adopted by the 
Congress of the Confederation on the 23d day 
of April, 1784, and stood upon the statute book 
as a general and permanent plan for the gov¬ 
ernment of all territory which we then owned or 
should subsequently acquire, with a provision 
declaring it to be a ‘ Charter of Compact,’ and 
that its provisions should ‘ stand as fundamental 
conditions between the thirteen original States 
and those newly described, unalterable but by 
the joint consent of the United States in Con¬ 
gress assembled, and of the particular State 
with which such alteration is proposed to be 
ma'de.’ Thus this ’Jeffersonian plan for the 
gomrnmrnt of the Tei ritories—that ‘ Charier of 
Compact ’ — 1 these" fundamental conditions ,’ 
which mere declared to be ‘ unalterable ’ with¬ 
out the consent o f the people of ‘ the particular 
State- [ Territory] within which such alteration 
is proposed to be made,’ stood on the statute 
book when the Convention assembled at Phila¬ 
delphia in 1787, and proceeded to form the 
Constitution of the United States." 

It will be seen that Mr. Douglas represents 
this “plan” of 1784 as a law of the land, and 
that it remained such up to the time when the 
Convention assembled in PhiladelpMa, in 1787, 

the purpose of forming a Constitution for 
the United States. We will presently show 
that he is wholly mistaken on this point. In¬ 
deed, it is difficult to understand how a man 
skilled in the routine of legislation could mis¬ 
take the adoption of a report of a committee 
Lx-j. A., y gum- of a law . 

j It wilt pe seen ttiac nnfre-proveefflngis orenv 
Congress which we quote below from the jour¬ 
nal, the plan is spoken of, not as an act, an 
ordinance, or bill, but as a report; and the vote 

taken upon an amendment to the report. In 
addition to this fact, the first words quoted 
from this “ Jeffersonian plan ” by Mr. Douglas 
himBelf, show that it could not, in the nature of 
things, have been intended for an act of legis¬ 
lation, to be put into practical operation, but 
merely an outline, a declaratory resolution of 
tbe views of Congress upon what should be the 
government of territories yet to be acquired. 

We quote from Harpers' 1 Magazine, what Mr. 
Douglas quotes correctly from the Journals of 
Congress, as follows: 

“ First. That the Territory ceded or to be ceded 
by the individual -States to the United States, 
whenever the same shall have been purchased of 
the Indian inhabitants, and offered for sale by 
tbe United States, shall be formed into addi¬ 
tional' States,” &c. 

This, we suppose, must he conclusive. It is 
rather difficult to imagine how Congress could 
organize Governments over Territories, the 
sovereignty of which was yet to be donated by 
the States, and the soil purchased from the In¬ 
dian occupants. 

The fertile ’ brain of the Illinois Senator 
might have been able to overcome the practi¬ 
cal difficulties in the ease, and to satisfy his 
aspiring friends with imaginary Governorships, 
Judgeships, and Marshnlships; but we will 
proceed to show that the honest men who 
ruled the country seventy years ago, never at¬ 
tempted that feat of political legerdemain. We 
will show that this “ plan ” or outline of future 
Territorial legislation, which Mr. Douglas mis¬ 
takes for a veritable and complete Territorial 
organic act, itas taken up at the, next session of 
Congress, and amended by the restoration of the 
Anti-Slavery Proviso! We will further show 
that it was still left as a mere programme for 
future legislation, and that it was the basis of 
the Ordinance of 1787, which was the first, act 
of legislation for the Territories, and which 
forever excluded Slavery from every foot of 
ground belonging to the Union. 

Mr. Douglas quotes the leading features of 
the “ Jeffersonian plan of Government for the 
Territories,” which define what are to be the 
rights and duties of the citizens, and other 
regulations, together with a Proviso, containing 
five. propositions. The four first require that 
the new States to be formed shall forever re¬ 
main as part of the United States, and subject. 
to its Government, that they must pay a part 
of the national debt and expenses, and that 
their Governments must be republican in form. 
Mr. Douglas quotes these in full, but the fifth ■ 
proviso he disposes of as follows ; 

“ The fifth article, which relates to the pro¬ 
hibition of Slavery after the year 1800, having 
been rejected by Congress, never became apart 
of the Jeffersonian Plan of Government for 
the Territories,- as adopted April 23, 1784.” 

We have said and proven that this was no 
law, but an unfinished plan of future legisla¬ 
tion. The following extract from.the Journals 
of Congress will show precisely how the Anti- 
Slavery proviso was disposed of, April 19, 
1784:' 

“ Congress took into consideration the re¬ 
port of a committee consisting of Mr. Jefferson, 
Mr. Chase, and Mr. Howell, to whom was re¬ 
committed their report of a plan for a tempo¬ 
rary Government of the Western Territory : 

“ When a motion was made by Mr. Spaight, 
seconded by Mr. Read, to strike out the follow¬ 
ing paragraph : 

“ * That after the year 1800 of the Christian 
epa, there shall be neither Slavery nor invol¬ 
untary servitude in any of the said States, other¬ 
wise than in punishment of crimes whereof the 
party shall have been convicted to have been 
personally guilty.’ And on the question, Shall 
the words moved to be struck out stand ? the 


New Hampshire. 

Mr. Foster - - aye 

Mr. Blanchard - aye 

Massachusetts. 

Mr. Gerry - - aye 

Mr. Partridge - aye 

Rhode Island. 

Mr. Ellery - - aye 

Mr. Howell - - aye 

Connecticut. 

Mr. Sherman - aye 

Mr. Wards worth - aye 

New York. 

Mr. De Witt - aye 
Mr. Paine - - aye 

New Jersey. 

Mr. Dick 


Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Mifflin - - aye 

Mr. Montgomery aye 
Mr. Hand - - aye 

Maryland. 

Mr. McHenry - i 
Mr. Stone - - i 

Virginia. 

Mr. Jefferson - a; 

Mr. Hardy - - i 

Mr. Mercer - - i 

North Carolina. 
Mr. Williamson - a; 
Mr. Spaight - t 
South Carolina. 
Mr. Read - - r 

Mr. Beresford 


Journal of Congress, of Confederation, 
vol. 4, page 373. 

It will be seen that a decided majority of the 
States represented and of the delegates present 
voted for the Anti-Slavery proviso.. There 
a “ popular ” majority for it, but it failed for 
want of a constitutional majority. Unluckily, 
one of the delegates from New Jersey was ab¬ 
sent, and, owing to that circumstance, the State, 
though voting for the proviso by its single Rep¬ 
resentative present, was not counted. We 
stated last week, on the authority of Mr. Hil¬ 
dreth, in whose general accuracy as a historian 
the greatest confidence may be placed, that it 
was necessary that nine States should 
the proviso to secure its adoption ; but, upon a 
careful examination of the Articles of Confed¬ 
eration we find that seven, or a majority of the 
thirteen States, would have sufficed. The pres¬ 
ence of one more member from New Jersey, 
therefore, would have carried the point in favor 
of Freedom. As the. matter stands, six States 
voted for the Anti-Slavery proviso, and were 
counted. One other, New Jersey, voted for it, 
but was not counted for the reason stated. 
Four States voted against it, while two of them 
cast each a vote for it, viz : Mr. Jefferson, of 
Virginia, and Mr. Williamson, of North Caro¬ 
lina. Maryland would also have given a vote 
for the proviso, if Mr. Chase had been present. 
Delaware and Georgia were not represented. 
Of the twenty-three members present, sixteen 
voted for Freedom in the Territories, and only 
seven for Slavery; and yet these seven, owing 
to the circumstances above stated, defeated the 
proviso. Now, as Mr. Douglas is the champion 
of majorities, it is difficult to understand how 
he can rejoice at the defeat of a measure of 
Freedom, by less than one-third of Congress, 
and that measure devised by Mr. Jefferson him¬ 
self. But Mi-. Douglas delights to dub it the 
“ Jeffersonian plan,” with the Jeffersonian fea¬ 
ture struck out. 

We will now proceed to the action of the 
Congress of 1785. It is due to candor and 
fairness to state that we had never met with 
the following highly interesting and important 
passage, from the journals of Congress,-until 
we saw it a few days ago, in the Chicago Press 
and Tribune. In all the able discussions, in 
Congress and out of it, so far as we know, it has 
been entirely overlooked ; and yet, upon exam¬ 
ination, we find it both in Dunlap’s edition of 
the journals,•*and in the later edition published 
in 1823. It is as follows : 

■ “ Wednesday, March 16, 1785.— Congress 
assembled: Present as yesterday. 

“ A motion was made by Mr. King, seconded 
by Mr. Ellery, that the following proposition be 
committed: 

“ 1 That there shall be neither Slavery nor 
involuntary servitude in any of the States de¬ 
scribed in the resolve of Congress of the 23d of 
April, 1784, otherwise than in punishment of 
crime, whereof the party shall have been proved 
personally guilty; and that this regulation 
shall be an article of compact, and remain a 
fundamental principle of the Constitutions be¬ 
tween the thirteen original States and each of 
the States described in the said resolve of the 
23d of April, 1784.’ 

“ On the question for commitment, the yeas 
and nays being required by Mr. King, the vote 
Stood as follows ■ 


Mr. Foster - 
Mr. Long - - a 

Massachusetts. 
Mr. Holten - - a 

Mr. King - - a 

Rhode Island. 


—„ tvaniecr 
Mr. Gardner - aye 
Mr. W. Henry - aye 
Maryland. 

Mr. McHenry - no 
Mr. J. Henry - aye 
Mr. Hindman - aye 
Virginia. 

Mr. Hardy - - no 

Mr. Lee - . no 

Mr. Gray son - aye 

North Carolina. 
Mr. Spaight - no 
Mr. Sitgreaves - no 
South Carolina. 
Mr. Bull - . no 

Mr. Pinckney - no 
Georgia. 

Mr. Houston - no 
the affirmative.’ 


Connecticut. 

Mr. Cook - - aye 

Mr. Johnson - aye 
New York. 

Mr. W. Livingston aye 
Mr. Platt - - aye 

New jersey. 

Mr. Beaty - - aye 

Mr. Cadwalader - aye 
Mr. Stewart - aye 

“ So it was resolved i__ w 
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It will be seen that this is a continuation of 
the proceedings on, and an amendment to, the 
Jeffersonian plan. But, in the mean time, Mr. 
Jefferson himself had left Congress, on his mis- 
France. His successor, Mr, Grayson, 
however, voted, as he would have done, for 
Freedom. 

All the States were present by their Repre¬ 
sentatives, except Delaware. Eight of them, 
being a constitutional as well as actual major¬ 
ity, voted for the Anti-Slavery proviso, with 
four against it. Of the twenty-six members 
present, eighteen, or more than two-thirds, 
voted for Freedom. Maryland, this time, voted 
with the’North, by two to one ; and Mr. Gray¬ 
son, of Virginia, voted in the same way. Mr. 
Williamson had been superseded by Mr. Sit- 
greaves from North Carolina, who voted with 
his cojleague, Mr. Spaight, for Slavery. Here, 
then, is 'the Jeffersonian plan complete, with 
the Anti-Slavery clause restored. Now, the 
question is, Will Mr. Douglas accept it as it 
came from hands of Jefferson and his compeers, 

will he insist upon it as mutilated by him¬ 
self? Will he have the coolness to reiterate, 
on the Stump or in Congress, the following pas¬ 
sage, which we quote from his essay? He 
says with triumph, at the conclusion of his 
garbled account of the matter, that “ This 
Jeffersonian plan of Government embodies 
and carries out the ideas and principles of the 
fathers of the Revolution—that the people of 
every separate" political community * * * 
have an inalienable right to govern themselves 
in respect to their internal polity.” That 
“This ‘charter of compact’ * * * thus 
'stood on the statute-book unrepealed and irre- 
pealable ”—[what nonsense 1] —“ furnishing," 
Continues Mr. Douglas, “ a complete system of 
government for all ‘ the territory ceded or to 
be ceded ’ to the United States, without any 
other legislation upon the subject, when, on the 
14th day of May, 1787, the Federal Convention 
assembled at Philadelphia, and proceeded to 
form the Constitution under Which we now 
live,” Whew 1 what a pity the Congress of 
1786 should have spoiled this glowing tribute 
to popular sovereignty. -We sympathize with 
Mr. Douglas in his dilemm|i. It is humilia¬ 
ting to ordinary men to be detected ih gross 
ignorance or misrepresentation, and we can 
well imagine that a United States Senator, 
under such circumstances, must feel a ten-fold 
greater self-abasement. 

Having ourselves acknowledged ignorance of 
the restoration of tbe Anti-Slavery proviso by 
the Congress of 1785, we have a right to tender 
Mr. Douglas pur sympathies, accompanied-with 
the caution to be less boastful and confident. 
It seems that be has recently become a student 
of history, and. that he has ascertained that 
our ancestors before the Revolution were op¬ 
posed to Slavery and the slave trade. That is 
doing very well for a beginner; but it will not 


do for a novice to dogmatize. He should per- 
severe in his studies, and he may yet find out 
that Slavery was not regarded as of divine 
origin, or entitled to peculiar protection a 
hands of the Federal Government, for many 
years after the formation of the Constitution. 

But if Mr. Douglas may be excused on tl 
score of ignorance in regard to the readoption 
of the Anti-Slavery proviso by the Congress of 
1785, he is entitled to no benefit of clergy i 
flagrant attempt to ignore the ordinance of 
1787. The ordinance was the “ Jeffersonian 
plan ” carried eut, and it forever excluded Sla¬ 
very from all the Territories belonging .to the 
United States. We say all the Territories, and 
we will proceed to demonstrate it. New York 
and Virginia, as we have already stated, 
the first to cede their claims to the Federal 
Government, as early as 1782 and 1784. Mas¬ 
sachusetts and Connecticut also made grants- 
which were finally accepted in 1786: The a 
sion made by North Carolina, first agreed to 
1784, then repealed, and afterwards renewed, 
was not accepted until 1790, when the present 
Constitution had gone into operation. The 
deed of cession of South Carolina was made in 
August, 1787, after the adoption of the ordi¬ 
nance of that year; and that of Georgia was 
made at the same time. The cession made by 
Virginia embraced the territory northwest of 
the Ohio, but not that south of it. 

Every foot of territory, therefore, over which 
Cougress had control, was dedicated to Freedom 
by the ordinance of 1787. The States owning 
the Southern territories would not surrender 
them to the Federal Government, except 
the condition that Slavery was to be tolerated. 
The enlightened men of the South, the Wash¬ 
ingtons, Jeffersons, Madisons, Masons, Martins, 
Pinckneys, Randolphs, Williamsons, and Ire- 
dells, weie all for Freedom, but the majority 
clung to Slavery. 

The ordinance of 1787, for the government 
of the territories northwest of the Ohio; was 
finally adopted on the 13th of July, as a practi¬ 
cal measure based on the “ Jeffersonian plan.” 
The following proviso is its distinguishing fea- 

“ There shall be neither Slavery nor involun¬ 
tary servitude in the said Territory, otherwise 
than in the punishment of crimes, whereof the 
parties shall be duly convicted.” 

The yeas and nays upon its adoption were 
follows: 

Massachusetts. Virginia. 

Mr. Holton - - aye Mr. Grayson a_ 

Mr. Dane - - aye Mr. Lee - - aye 

New York. Mr. Carrington - aye 

Mr. Smith - - aye North Carolina. 

Mr. Harding - aye Mr. Blonnt - - aye 

Neio Jersey. Mr. Hawkins - aye 

Mr. Clarke - - aye South Carolina. 

Mr. Schureman - aye Mr. Kean - - aye 

Delaware. Mr. Huger - - aye 

Mr. Kearney - aye Georgia. . 

Mr. Mitchell - aye Mr. Few - - aye 

Mr. Pierce - - aye 

So that the genuine Anti-Slavery Jeffersonian 
plan of Territorial Government was adopted 
unanimously 1 What, in the face of these in¬ 
disputable historical facts, must, the country 
think of the garbled misrepresentation made 
by a United States Senator, in Harper’s Maga- 


TRUTH IN A NUT-SHELL. 

In a late article by Rev. Henry T. Cheever, 
Secretary of the Church Anti-Slavery Society, 
in the New York Tribune, entitled “Church 
Anti-Slavery Society and Boston Congrega- 
tionalist," it is well and truly said that Pro-. 
Slavery politicians never thought of taking the 
position that Slavery is bonum in se, good in 
itself, and that the right of property in man is 
natural and inherent, or that Africans and 
descendants of Africans are justly held in 
bondage until they were taught, by theolo¬ 
gians, skilled in what, they eall ethical distinc¬ 
tions, that Slavery is not malum in se. 

-iuu rmxci w ics-rquasi apat-.j 

ogy for Slavery, and as a reason for not touch- ' 
ing the sin of slaveholding in the church, and 
for not legislating Slavery out of the Mission 
Churches of the American Board among the 
Cherokees and Choctaws, that Slavery was 
not malum in se. ‘Then, and not till then, 
politicians chimed in, and made the welkin 
ring with the God-ward side of Slavery.’ 

“Neither, again, is it true, what the Congre- 
gationalist intimates, viz: that the churches at 
the North are unprepared and unwilling to 
take the ground of the sinfulness of slavehold¬ 
ing in itself; for they, composed generally of 
sincere and right-minded men, cannot see how, 
if slaveholding be a sin at all, it can help being 
sin in itself. But it is true that a portion of 
the ministry of the churches are unwilling to 
take this ground, because ‘ it is a principle in 
their ethics ’ [I quote the exact language of 
one of them] ‘ that Slavery is not malum- in se .’ 
Here is the pinch; it is this pre-committal to a 
false principle of ethics, on the part of some in 
the ministry, who begin to see their mistake, 
but are wanting in magnanimity to avow it, 
that keeps them from coming upon the plat¬ 
form of the Church Anti-Slavery Society. 

“ The churches—it was well said, in an article 
contributed to the Worcester Transcript, imme¬ 
diately after the formation of the Church : Anti- 
Slavery Society—‘ the churches are not a parcel 
of Ephraims, concluding that gain is godliness, 
and that a profitable iniquity is not a sin in 
itself, not malum per se. How many persons 
are there in the churches that know what this 
phrase, malum per se, means? Yet, ministers 
are continually ringing its changes in their ears, 
till they think it is some profound, indisputable 
irgument. 

“ ‘ But the churches no more believe that 
slaveholding is not, in itself, sinful, than they 
believe murder is not, in itself, sinful. They 
are as well prepared aud as willing to Say that 
slaveholding is inherently sinful, as they are to 
say that murder is inherently sinful. If a man 
should say that men sometimes kill one another 
by accident, and therefore that murder is not, 
under all circumstances, sinful in itself, and 
must not be called sinful, the churches would 
scout at such nonsense. If a man should say 
that the killing of another by accident is mur¬ 
der, and should contend that all killing, under 
all circumstances, is murder; aud, therefore, 
that murder ought never to be said to be sinful 
in itself, you would regard him as a dishonest 
reasoner, if not as a rogue who wishes to con- 
ah apology for the murderer’s guilt. 

Npw, the word murder might just as prop¬ 
erly be applied to killing in self-defence, or to 
the killing of a murderer in protection of your 
wife and children from his brutal assault, or to 
the execution of a murderer by the sheriff, as 
the word slaveholding to the keeping of a, man, 
a brother, (for the moment under the legal 
show and shield of slave law, which is, in truth, 
no law,) for the purpose of giving Kim liis free¬ 
dom. That is not slaveholding, any more than 
the killing of a murderer, to keep your wife and 
children from being killed, is murder. Yet mur¬ 
der is, under all possible circumstances, a 
crime; and so is slaveholding, under all possi¬ 
ble circumstances, a crime; because murder 
is the intentional killing of a man, with malice 
against him, and slaveholding is the intentional * 
holding of a man as property, against his own 
will, and without his contract or consent. 
Slaveholding is the intentional killing of his 
personal freedom, and tk* transmutation of 
him from a person into a thing, And this is 
always, under all circumstances, in itself, a 
crime. And the churches are not only pre¬ 
pared to sustain a convention that will take 
this high ground, but will rejoice with ail their 
heart that it is taken, let the hair-splitting and 
technical theologians say what they please. The 
churches will be glad to have ns call sin sin.’ ” 

Now, we should like to have these reasonings 
met, if they can be. If not, it is high time that 
the learned nonsense first started by reverend 
apologists for Slavery about malum per se, and 
long current among ministers, were abjured, 
Nothing has worked more mischievously -to 
retard the cause of Emancipation, in our coun¬ 
try, than this same false position, in the inter¬ 
est of Slavery, that Slavery is not malumper sCj 
and that slaveholding is not inherently sinful. 

In the name of Heaven and Humanity, we 
ask, if holding a man as property, without the 


man’s consent, is not inherently sinful, is not 
p sin in itself, how can it be sin at all? If 
slaveholding is not a natural injustice and 
wrong, to the slave, and as such to be branded 
as criminal in itself, then what have moral re¬ 
formers to do with it, and why are church and 
State so stirred for its overthrow ? What is 
all this commotion for, in the moral and the 
political heavens, except it be that the light¬ 
ning of truth is blasting as sin, and only sin 
Continually, the foul practice of slaveholding, 
and the vaBt defiant system of American Sla¬ 
very that has grown out of slaveholding ? 

Will the New York Observer, or Dr. Bacon, 
or Dr. Adgers, or Dr. Thornwell, answer ? Hon¬ 
est men, the country over, will read and ponder 
an honest answer. 


A SOPHISM OF MR. DOUGLAS. 

In his magazine essay, Mr. Douglas denies 
that Slavery in the Territories can be protected 
by the Federal courts established therein, and 
attempts to establish the point by tbe following 
-argument. He says : 

“ How the courts are to afford protection to 
slaves or any other property, where there is no 
law providing remedies and imposing penalties 
and conferring jurisdiction upon the courts to 
hear and determine the causes as they arise, 
remains to be explained. 

“ The acts of Congress establishing the s_ 

al Territories of the United States provide that 
‘the jurisdiction of the several courts herein 
px-ovided for, both appellate and original, and 
that of the probate courts and justices of the 
„peace,.shall be as limited by law ’—meaning 
such laws as the Territorial Legislatures shall 
from time to time enact. It will be seen that 
the judicial tribunals of the Territories have 
just such jurisdiction, and only such, in respect 
to the rights of persons and property pertain¬ 
ing to the citizens of the Territory as the Ter¬ 
ritorial Legislature shall see fit to confer; and 
consequently, that the courts can afford protec¬ 
tion to persons and property no further than 
the Legislature shall, by law, confer the juris¬ 
diction, and prescribe the remedies, penalties, 
and modes of proceeding.” 

But Mr. Douglas’s argument is good for 
nothing, except on the assumption that the 
■sting acts of Congress in relation to the juris¬ 
diction of Territorial courts are inevitable and 
irrepealable. He assumes that no other limit 
could be assigned to them than that which has 
been assigned in the organic acts of Kansas, 
Nebraska, and other Territories heretofore es¬ 
tablished. But suppose Congress should change 
the law in these Territories, and authorize the 
courts to look to the Constitution, as interpret¬ 
ed by the Dred Scott decision, for their guide. 
What, under such circumstances, would be¬ 
come of the Territorial laws and of popular 
sovereignty.?: 

But, even under the existing laws, we deny 
that the deduction of Mr. Douglas is legitimate. 
The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the 
Union “is limited by laws” enacted by Con¬ 
gress, but Congress cannot say what its decision 
shall be in any case, and the court not unfre- 
quently pronounces tbe acts of Congress 
constitutional. As a ease directly in point, 
will-call Mr. Douglas’s attention to the fact 
that the law of Congress which for thirty-three 
years excluded Slavery from Kansas and Ne¬ 
braska has been declared null and void by the 
court in the Dred Scott case. 


property adjudicated hitherto or to be adjudi¬ 
cated hereafter by the U. S. Judiciary. 

“ Every Northern man , not a thrice-sodden 
ass, understands perfectly j that no respectable 
support of mch a platform or such a candidate 
could possibly be obtained in any slaveholding 
State. Such a platform might be sustained, and 
such a candidate elected, but the whole work 
would have to-be done by a strictly sectional vote. 
This thing may as well be looked directly in, the 
face first as last. If they who constitute the 
opposition to the Democracy in the North are 
able and willing to unite with us upon ground 
that we? can maintain, and ought to maintain, 
no doubt a beneficent union can be formed ; 
but, if they are either unable or unwilling to do 
this, they must take their own course, and leave 
us to ours. If, as we trust will not be the case, 


We have so often pointed out the absurdity 
of uniting the Republican party with the South¬ 
ern Opposition in the support of a Presidential 
ticket, that we with reluctance recur to the sub¬ 
ject. We have not only attempted to show that 
in the nature of things such a union is impossi¬ 
ble, and fraught with defeat and disaster, but 
we have quoted from the leading organs of the 
Southern Opposition the most explicit refusal 
to unite with Republicans on any other terms 
than such as the South Juav dictate. -QZA (,«<■ 
shown that half the Southern Opposition is 
committed to the ultra Pro-Slavery creed of the 
Sham Democracy ; while the other half in 
upon leaving the Slavery question entirely 
of view, and forming a union simply and solely 
upon the ground of hostility to the extrava¬ 
gance and corruption of the Administration. 
But our labors have been in vain, and still the 
appeal comes up for union 1 union 1 with the 
Southern Opposition. Argument with such 
useless, and we should despair of bring¬ 
ing them to our views, but for the persistent 
and contemptuous disregard of their overtures 
by the wayward and capricious objects of their 

' -placed affection. The Louisville Journal 
and the Richmond Whig are the leading 
organs of opposition opinion in the South; and 
they are both champions of the slave-code 
theories of Governor Wise. Why, in the name 
of common sense and the eternal fitness of 
things, do they not give their voices for the 
Virginia-Governor for President? He is the 
author of the slave-code theory, and should, be 
the candidate of all who favor it. The doctrine 

popular in the slave States, but it is far from 
being so in the free States; and if those who 
uphold it remain divided, how is it ever tq-be- 
the established policy of the country? 
By all means, the Southern Opposition who 
slave code should rally to the support 
of Governor Wise, 

The following article from the Louisville 
Journal will satisfy every genuine Republican 
that a union with the Southern Opposition is 

impossible as it is undesirable. The Journal 

“ From the Republican of the 16th inst. we 
copy the article that will be found below. The 
editor, it will be seen, is in favor of ‘ a union of I 
all the Opposition averse to the use of the Na- \ 
tional Government for the strengthening or ex¬ 
tension ef Slavery, in order to achieve a victory 
over the Democracy next year.' We have often 
expressed ourselves in favor of a union of all 
the truly conservative elements of the country 
for the defeat of the Democracy, but we of the 
South can give countenance to no union not 
founded upon truly conservative and national 
grounds. We don’t exactly understand what 
the distinguished Springfield editor means by 
the pharse ‘ Opposition to the use of the 
National Government for the strengthening or 
extension of Slavery.’ The judiciary is as much 
a part of the National Government as the Pres¬ 
ident or Congress is, and, if the Springfield ed¬ 
itor means that Southern men must not be per¬ 
mitted to appeal to the Supreme Court for the 
adjudication of their rights of property, or that 
Congress and the President must permit those 
rights, when adj udicated, to be set at naught and 
trampled undor foot by lawless ..men, we say to 
him plainly that not more than the merest hand- 
I ful of the Opposition party of the South can be 
indiiced^even for the vastly important object of 
prostrating the Democracy, to act in the matter 
■with him and his friends. 

“ Most assuredly we would not support a can¬ 
didate for the Presidency who should pledge 
himself to put his veto upon any law that Con¬ 
gress might pass for executing a regular ju¬ 
dicial decision of the Supreme Court as to the 
rights of slffre property or any other property 
in the Territories or anywhere else, and we 
think that it would be absurdity and madness 
on the part of our Northern friends to ask or 
desire such a pledge. Then, surely there is no 
rood reason why this thing should be intro- 
iuced as a disturbing element into, the great 
and important Presidential canvass of 1860. 

“ But we say plainly to the men of the North, 
rhat assuredly most of them must know al¬ 
ready, tha f , if there is to be co-operation be¬ 
tween them and the Opposition in the South in 
I860, it. must be without the requirement of 
any concessions from us in regard to any of 
the agitated questions of Slavery. Of course, 
we and the whole mass of the Opposition party 
of the South are as much opposed as they can 
be to the revival of the slave trade, but they 
cannot expect us to unite with them upon any 
ground of hostility to the extension of Slavery, 
or to the maintenance of Southern rights of\ 


Free-Soiler, we shall not lift & finger in the bat¬ 
tle. But everybody knows how Kentucky and 
the whole South will vote in such a lamentable 
contingency.” 

We trust that this frank rejection of the prof¬ 
fered union will settle the matter. The editor 
of the Journal is a Northern man, and perhaps 
cares as little for Slavery as he does for Budh- 
ism ; but he adheres to the power which is 
dominant in the South, and will listen to no 
proposition of union with the open enemies of 
that power. Certainly, “no Northern man not a 
thrice-sodden ass," to borrow the classic figure 
of the Journal, will persist in urging union with 
the Southern Opposition, after reading this 
scornful refusal from a high Southern authority. 

THE CONDITION OF THE WEST. 

The gathering of a harvest more abundant 
than has ever been known does not yet relieve 
the financial embarrassment of the West. The 
golden grain does not come forward to the mar¬ 
kets, and the spall traders of the hundreds of 
villages and thriving towns thoughout the 
wheat region cannot meet their obligations. 

Previous to the harvest, but little money or 
produce was to be found in the country. Em¬ 
barrassments pressed down business men in all ! 
quarters, and the farmers only were saved from 
actual want by the productiveness of their fields, 
which furnished moat of the luxuries and all 
the absolute necessities of life. 

The low figure that rules in the wheat mar¬ 
ket evidently disposes the farmer to hoard his 
crop. He expects a rise in the price of bread- 
stuffs, and is disposed to avail himself of the 
future chances of the market, in the belief that 
the present crop will relieve him from a bur¬ 
densome debt. But this action stops the wheels 
of Western trade, and extends the commercial 
depression under which the country lias long 
labored. It prevents the revival of activity i” 
the markets, and the gradual advance of th 
price of real estate, as the consequence of ri 
newed prosperity. 

We have before expressed the opinion that 
considerable advance in wheat and flour cannot 
reasonably be anticipated, and that any opera¬ 
tion near the wheat fields, or here, based upon 
such an expectation, would result in disaster. 
Two hundred millions of bushels of wheat, 
which is the lowest present estimate of the 
present crop, will leave a considerabje surplus 
after making calculation for a liberal home 
consumption. The crops in Europe are large, 
and the price for twelve months has there been 
so far below that which ruled in America, that 
importations of wheat have been made with 
profit into this country. 

Had the European war continued, as 
ticipated when hostilities commenced, it 
than probable the coming year would been 
characterized by a large enhancement of price 
in this country, and the commencement of re¬ 
munerating shipments of breadstuffs. The sud¬ 
den rise of wheat and flour in the West, pro¬ 
duced by the expectation of an early European 
demand, added to the embarrassments that pre¬ 
viously existed. All speculations in breadstuffs 
predicated on higher prices abroad, growing 
out of the existence of war, proved disastrous, 
and absorbed most of the active money of the 
West. 

The produce of the West, this season, must 
find a market in the great distributing ports of 
the seaboard. The sooner it is in market the 
better, for its sale will relieve, to some extent, 
tbe local trade, and then, by the payment of 
Western debt in New York and other cities, 
increase the activity of trade thoughout the 
whole country. 

The present condition of the West is Sug¬ 
gestive bi warning. Trimir rasmipsrcfi- 

lation, in the grain States, take the place of a 
sound and safe business? Cities, apparently, 
grew like mushrooms—lots increasing in value, 
merely by changing hands, until fabulous 
prices were obtained. The whole, country was 
induced to rush into debt, and credit formed 
the basis of almost all transactions. 

The progress of the South, though not ap¬ 
parently so rapid, has really been more valua¬ 
ble. We are virtually rich, while the West is 
now poor. We are now more independent than 
at any time in our history; they have an in¬ 
cubus of foreign and domestic obligations that 
it will require more than one year of prosperity 
throw off.— N. O. Picayune. 

There is much truth in this statement of the 
condition of the West. The West increases 
population and accumulates wealth far me 
rapidly than the South, but its wealth is 1< 
available, because the profits upon its invest¬ 
ments are less. The South enjoys the monopoly 
of the European as well as American markets 
the sale of its staple products of cotton, to¬ 
bacco, and rice. It is also protected at home 
the production of sugar. The agriculture 
no other portion of the world enjoys such ad 
vantages; and it is to this monopoly, and not to 
Slavery, that the South owes its financial pros¬ 
perity at a time of general embarrassment. The 
South is prosperous in spite of Slavery, and not 
consequence j of it. If the positions of the 
free West and the slaveholding South 
versed—if the free West possessed the monopoly 
of producing the great staples of foreign and 
domestic commerce, while the slaveholding 
South only produced the necessaries of life, in 
non with Europe and America—-the insti¬ 
tution of Slavery could not exist. Slaves would 
be worth feeding on such terms,-and they 
would be permitted to go at large, or the exist¬ 
ing chattel slavery would lapse into a system 
of serfdom, similar to that of Russia, in which 
the Serf takes care of himself, and only pays a 
certain annual rent to the proprietor of the soil. 

Slaveholding States arrive at an early matu¬ 
rity, and then either decline, or indicate prog- 
n proportion as they slough off the sys¬ 
tem of Slavery. Mississippi has every element 
of civilization which is possessed by South 
Carolina. The latter has been in a stationary 
declining condition for thirty or forty years’. 
Slavery has done for it whatever it can do, and 
future prosperity and progress can only be. 
proportion to the decline of the peculiar in¬ 
stitution. This truth is conspicuously illus¬ 
trated iu the history of Virginia, which re¬ 
mained stationary for some thirty years, during 
period of great progress with the old States of 
the North, where the population was and is 
three to four-fold more dense. At length, the 
Old Dominion shows signs of recuperation, but 
'n consequence of, and in exact propor- 
10 , the removal of Slavery, by sale or emi¬ 
gration. 

Free communities know almost no limit to 
their growth. They only begin to be devel¬ 
oped, and to understand their resources of 
wealth and moral grandeur, at that period of 
progress in population at which slaveholding 
States culminate. The West, by which we 
mean the States west and northwest of Ohio, 
but just arrived at this stage. It is iu the 
condition of one of its own stripling giants— 
gangling and awkward, neither boy nor man, 
he has arrived at the full height of manhood, 
but it will require years to give symmetry and 
strength. The new free States are first planted 
by hardy pioneers, whose sole occupation is 
igriculture. The forest must be felled, and the • 
prairies enclosed,, before the mechanic arts and 
manufactures begin to flourish. The interval be- : 
tween the first settlement of new farming regions 
and the introduction of the varied arts of life, of 
mechanic arts, of manufacturing on a large scale 
by machinery, and of the extensive commerce 


which necessarily results from a diversity of 
pursuits, is a period of hardship, of pecuniary 
embarrassment, and frequent pecuniary revul¬ 
sions, resulting from over-production of the 
necessaries of life. Free communities require 
a diversity of occupations, a division of labor, 
to give roundness and completeness to tbe 
social fabric. Without these, there can be no 
great cities, no home markets for the products 
of the soil. The cities and towns of the West 
have grown with astonishing rapidity, but they 
have not kept pace with the demands of the 
agriculture of the West for a home market. It 
is also to be remarked that the Western cities 
and towns owe too much of their life and 
growth to mere trade in the exchange of the 
products of the soil for Eastern or European 
manufactures. They are, in consequence, sub¬ 
ject to continual fluctuations, growing out of 
the vaiying demand and supply of Western 
staples. They must now enter upon a new 
career—a career of internal development. They 
must engage in manufacturing and mechanical 
pursuits. In this way, the West is to become 
a self-subsisting community, and not a mere 
granary for the rest of the country, in which 
grain almost everywhere grows in abundance. 


THE REVIEW. 

A Lite for a Life. By the author of " John Halifax, Gen¬ 
tleman,” “Olive,” See., &c. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1859. For sale by Taylor & Maury, Wash 
itiKton, D. C. 

Miss Muloeh has won golden opinions, both 
from the press and the reading public gen¬ 
erally, as the author of “ John Halifax.” Few 
works of fiction, lately, have been better wel¬ 
comed, and, as we think, deservedly so. Ever 
since, therefore, it was announced that a new 
tale was in the course of publication from her 
pen, expectation has been on tiptoe to receive 
it. And, now it has been issued, is that expect¬ 
ation met or disappointed ? We know not 
what may be the general feeling, for it is too 
Soon to learn it; but we think the work before 
us is one of high merit. As an artistic work, 
we are disposed to place it above either of her 
former tales. It has some peculiarities of its 
own, too, which aid in producing an impression 
of nature and life. The author has substituted 
for the form of letters by the different parties 
to their friends, headings of chapters, “ Her 
Story;” “His Story,” which, as a sort of imag¬ 
inary correspondence or jo"urnal, let us into the 
feelings of her heroine and hero. The promi¬ 
nent characters are few in number, clearly de¬ 
fined, and well sustained. They do not burst 
upon tbe reader’s apprehension all at once, but 
are gradually developed, with great skill and 
by slight touches, one after another, in the 
course of the progress of the story. The inci¬ 
dent from which, as a knot, the whole compli¬ 
cation is wrought out, is at first hirited at 
Vaguely, then by degrees spreads out its threads 
over the entire warp and woof, till the picture, 
in all its details, is before the reader, inwoven 
with a sort of moving life of its various person¬ 
ages. Theodore Johnson and Max Urquhart 
grow into love with each other, slowly and yet 
most naturally. They are the central charac¬ 
ters, and they are finely drawn. The clouds, 
however, soon begin to lower; there is a myste¬ 
rious difficulty iu the background, which, with 
its shadows, is looming over the sunny pros¬ 
pect, and soon sadder thoughts blend in. A 
father’s strong determinations comes out, a 
brother’s homicide in former years, a vow 
made, and various concomitants of circum¬ 
stance and situation perplex and entangle, the 
issue; but the author, with rare talent, moves 
forward, and by her skill at last brings the 
shifting scenes to a general close. The devoted 
lovers are United, indeed, but it is to exile 
themselves afar from their former homes. There 
are also two sisters, with their fates and for¬ 
tunes, and some other subordinate characters. 
Thus arra nged and drawn out, it w ill be readily 
"undfeTStoocl that an authoress tike liltss Muloeh 
could hardly fail deeply to interest her readers 
in the incidents involving so greatly the happi 
ness of the family around which all the story 
moves, as one after another these greater o; 
influences fall in and conduct forward the train 
of causes and effects to the end she has in • 
There is no apparent effort, no attempt at effect, 
but she writes just as if the events were actually 
transpiring within her knowledge. 


vale Devotions and Hymns for Ihe use of ;he Familie 
and Children of the Bfoad Church. Compiled and ar 
ranged by Rev. W. D. Haley. New York: O. Hutchii 
son, 521 Broadway. 1859. 

We are indebted to the compiler for a copy 
of this useful little work. From a cursory 
ami-nation, we believe that it is entirely free 
from sectarian or doetrinal teachings, and will 
therefore be acceptable to all classes of Chris¬ 
tians as a book of family and school worship. 


Harmony of the Democracy. —We entreat 
onr readers not to pass over the article from 
the Richmond Enquirer, on Mr. Douglas’s essay 
in Harpers' Magazine. It will be seen that 
towards the close of the article the Enquirer 
gives the preference to Mr. Seward’s position 
to that of either Mr. Douglas or the Adminis¬ 
tration and Hunter “ Compromise,” 

The Enquirer says that, “ Let Mr. Douglas's 
last essay be published to the people of the South, 
and not one Southern State will consent to yield 
him a single vote at Charleston." It says, fur¬ 
ther, “ That no mail in Virginia can now be 
found bold enough to advocate Mr. Douglas’s 
position in the press or at the /rustings." 

When it is recollected that there |re three 
or four Republican or Free-Soil newspapers in 
Virginia, this statement of the Enquirer would 
indicate that Mr. Douglas has fallen very low 
in the estimation of his Southern friends. 
Even the avowed advocates of Free-Soilism 
may speak with boldness on Virginia soil, and 
successfully establish newspapers and free-la¬ 
bor colonies; but no man dares defend the doc¬ 
trine of Senator Douglas 1 

There is doubtless^, some exaggeration in 
this; but it is evident that Mr. Douglas has fa¬ 
tally damaged his prospects in the South by 
' s “ popular sovereignty.” 

Has Mr. Buchanan Deserted his Party?— 
The Texas Democratic papers complain bitter¬ 
ly that the President will not remove prominent 
officials who bolted the regular ticket of the 
party in the late election, and gave all their in¬ 
fluence to Gen. Houston, the Independent Op¬ 
position candidate. The journals in question 
. to be entirely behind the times. The 
President’s organ boasts loudly over the election 
of Houston as an Administration triumph! 

The Huntsville (Texas) Item denies that, the 
regular Runnels Democracy are in favor of re¬ 
viving the slave trade. It is true that from 
prudential considerations they refrained from 
engrafting that measure upon their platform, 
but their leaders are known to favor it, and 
their newspapers to advocate it. But the over¬ 
whelming defeat they have met with at the 
hands of Gen. Houston has silenced them for 
the present. 

The Treaty with Mexico.— New Orleans, 
September 5,—The steamer De Soto has arrived 
from Havana, having sailed on. the 2d instant. 
Yesterday she signalled the United States sloop 
of war Brooklyn, supposed to be bound for 
Pensacola with the treaty recently made by Mr. 
MeL&ne with Mexico. 

Mobile, September 5.—The sloop of war 
Brooklyn arrived here to-day at noon, with Mr. 
MoLaue as passenger. He left for Washing¬ 
ton this afternoon. 


VIRGINIA DIRECT TRADE. 

The following paragraph from the Richmond 
(Va.) Enquirer is a hopeful sign of progress 
for the South. We are highly gratified that 
Virginia begins to recognise the fact that her 
great want is a free white population, and that 
her intelligent citizens have so far conquered 
their prejudices as to propose the formation of 
“ Emigrant Aid Societies,” as a help and en¬ 
couragement to the migration of Europeans to 
her shores. But if it be desirable to encourage 
tbe introduction of population from Europe, it 
must be still more so to Induce the people of 
the North to go to Virginia, with language, re¬ 
ligion, and a political education, which has pre¬ 
pared them to enter at once and harmoniously 
upon the discharge of the responsible duties of 
citizenship. We trust, therefore, that the Vir¬ 
ginians of the east as well as the west will ex¬ 
tend a cordial greeting to the enterprises of the 
Hon. Eli Thayer; and we feel assured that, 
after this article in the Enqiirer, there will be 
no more narrow and sectional jealousy displayed 
against a scheme whose only object and effect 
can be to regenerate the State, and give to it 
a weight and strength in the Union which it 
has lost by its neglect to foster free labor and 
free-labor interests. The Enquirer says: 

“ The Norfolk Merchants and Mechanics’ 
Exchange have unanimously adopted the report 
of their committee in favor of the scheme of 
‘ Progress ’ for direct trade, to which we referred 
not long since. The author of the plan pro¬ 
poses, as an adjunct to the scheme, the forma¬ 
tion of an ‘ Emigrant Aid Society,’ to induce 
the Old World to send its population to the 
shores of Virginia, and thereby not only better 
their condition, but also to remunerate the ships 
employed in the trade, and to aid our railroads 
by the enlarged revenues from increased emi¬ 
gration. The committee appeal to Richmond 
and Petersburg, who have identical interests, 
to co-operate in their scheme, and they, by ex¬ 
press resolution, delegate Dr. Maurice Fitzgib- 
bon, who is the originator of the scheme and 
the author of ‘ Progress,’ to visit the cities of 
Richmond and Petersburg, with a view to pro¬ 
mote its laudable and important end. They 
warmly compliment his patriotic and disinter¬ 
ested motives, and, knowing Dr. F. as we have 
for years, we add our humble tribute, and wish 
him all success in his noble mission for the 
commercial independence of Virginia. He will, 
no doubt, be cordially received and patiently 
listened to by our men of business, and we trust 
that some solid result may grow out of the 
movement.” 

We most cordially endorse every word in the 
above paragraph from the Enquirer, and we 
feel assured that it will do more for the honor 
and welfare of the State than Governor Wise’s 
thirty-column letter in defence of Congression¬ 
al protection to Slavery in the Territories. We 
mnst, however, do the Governor the justice to 
say that the policy of introducing white labor 
into Virginia meets his hearty approbation; 
and that, however anxious he may be to fence 
in Slavery by constitutional safeguards, he is 
not so blindly wedded to the “ institution ” as 
to believe in its sufficiency for the development 
of the diversified wants of Virginia. 

Nothing would gratify ns more than to see 
Norfolk rising into importance as a commercial 
city. But it Seems to us that the Southern peo¬ 
ple make a great mistake in attempting to es¬ 
tablish a foreign commerce before they have a 
domestic trade. If they can get better bargains 
in New York than in Liverpool, they should 
by all means stick to the home coastwise trade. 
The foreign trade will in the fullness of time 
come. It will be a gradual development—an 
off-shoot from the trade With their next-door 
neighbors. They must not, to use a homely 
proverb, undertake to walk before learning to 
crawl. 

The Douglas Organ Alarmed.— The Wash¬ 
ington States will die one of these days of 
Senator Seward, for he is continually annoying 
onr cotemporary, and exciting his imagination 
in every horrible form. When Seward was in 
England, the States wn„ pWtivierl n t ,,!.<= idea 
of his perfecting arrangements with Exeter 
'Hall to liberate all our slaves, and hang all 
their townera. Now Mr. Seward has gone to 
Rome, another terrific vision appals the Slates, 
as it sees Pope Pius blessing the New York 
Senator, and issuing a bull commanding all the 
Catholics to vote for him for the Presidency.— 
St. Louis Bulletin. 

This reminds us that the Boston Pilot has 
hoisted the name of Senator Douglas as the 
Roman Catholic candidate for the Presidency. 
As the States aspires to be the metropolitan 
organ of Mr. Douglas, or, at any rate, is so re¬ 
garded, from the care it takes of his interests, 
its alarm is natural at any movement which 
threatens to divide the Catholic vote. 


No Divorce. —In South Carolina there is 
no divorce after marriage; wed for life must 
be the fact in law, when an instance of divorce 
has never been known there 1 It has been au¬ 
thoritatively settled that no judicial tribunal 
in the State has authority to declare a decree 
of divorce for any cause whatsoever. If the 
power exists at all, it is in the Legislature, 
which has hitherto never thought proper to ex¬ 
ercise the power. Further, it has been deter¬ 
mined by the courts of South Carolina, that a 
marriage solemnized in that State is indissolu¬ 
ble by the sentence of any court in a sister 
State, so as to affect the rights or condition of 
the parties in South Carolina. It will be seen, 
then, that it is much easier to tie the knot than 
to undo it. With rare exceptions, the ceremo¬ 
ny of marriage is, in fact, performed by a Cler¬ 
gyman ; but the indissolubility of the marriage 
contract is not only part of the law, but it is 
the fixed aud habitual sentiment of the com¬ 
munity on the subject of divorce. So says an 
exchange. 

Tbe above paragraph, which we find going 
the rounds of the press, is a flagrant misrepre¬ 
sentation of the facts of the case. In no State 
of the Union are divorces effected with more fa¬ 
cility, and in no one except Virginia are they 
frequent as in South Carolina. Every 
planter and slaveholder is invested bylaw with 
the Papal prerogative of 'annulling marriages, 
and putting asunder those whom God has 
joined together. We are sorry to add, that 
while few of these plantation sovereigns have 
failed to exercise this prerogative, we never 
have heard of an instance in which the divorce 
made for the benefit of the parties, but in¬ 
variably for the gratification or the convenience 

the caprice of the sovereign master. 

See advertisement, in another column, 
of Agents Wanted for “Lossing’s Pictorial 
Field-Book of the Revolution.” 


The Hon. John Bell addressed a large audi¬ 
ence at Memphis on the 26th ult. It was a 
strong and eloquent Union speech, as we learn 
from the Enquirer, which says he spoke of Col. 
Fremont as an Abolition candidate. In the 
conclusion, he said: 

“If it would be any satisfaction to those who 
-ere charging him with a willingness to affiliate 
'ith Black Republicans, be would tell them 
that he was willing to affiliate with Black Re¬ 
publicans, or with men of any other party, who 
would frankly place themselves upon a national 
platform, and adjure sectional issues, for the 
purpose of freeing the Republic from the mis¬ 
rule and corruption which had degraded and 
debased it. In such a cause, and on such a 
platform, he would even take the vilest of the 
Democratic leaders by the hand, and forgive 
their past transgressions, under the promise that 
their future conduct should be less miscqievous 
to the country.” 

The fact that Mr. Bell condescends to accept 
the votes of “Black Repnblicans” for candi¬ 
dates standing upon a “national platform,” 
which term, in Tennessee, is well understood 
iply loyalty to Slavery, must be highly 
gratifying to a certain class of Republicans. 


Governor Seward was in Rome on the 18th 
of August, and enjoying excellent health, in 
spite of the bad reputation of the Roman cli¬ 
mate in the later summer. 
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A CARD- 

Republican Rooms, 
Washington, Sept. 3, 1869. 

I deem it my duty to call the attention of j 
the people, and the members of the Congres¬ 
sional Republican Executive Committee partic¬ 
ularly, to one of the most despicable acts of po¬ 
litical proscription ever perpetrated by any Ad¬ 
ministration or Government officer in order to 
accomplish party ends. 

On the adjournment of Congress, the Congres¬ 
sional Republican Executive Committee made 
arrangements with me, as Secretary of the Na¬ 
tional Republican Association, to have prepared, 
printed, and circulated, certain political docu¬ 
ments, and the Hon. John Covode, of Pennsylva¬ 
nia, was detailed to attend to franking the same. 
This work has been industriously prosecuted, 
and Mr. Covode has from time to time visited 
Washington for the purpose of franking and 
mailing the documents, all of which have been 
regularly forwarded by the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment, until Friday last, when some 30,000, and 
most of them for Minnesota, were sent to the 
Post Office, as formerly, for distribution. Short¬ 
ly after their arrival at the Post Office, Post¬ 
master Jones sent a. package to me by his mes¬ 
senger, with the remark that he had reason to 
believe that the frank on it was not Mr. Co- 
vode's, and they would not be sent from the of¬ 
fice. 

Mr. Covode and myself immediately called 
upon the Postmaster, when I produced the re¬ 
turned package, and the Postmaster put the 
question to Mr. Covode, whether that was his 
frank. Mr. Covode promptly replied, “I ac¬ 
knowledge that to be my frank.” This reply 
did not satisfy the Postmaster. He again put 
the question, and was answered in the same 
manner. The Postmaster then went on to pre¬ 
sume that, whilst Mr. Covode acknowledged it 
to be his frank, he (the Postmaster) did not 
believe it was written by him, and, unless he 
would avow that he franked all the documents 
himself, he should not send them off. Mr. Co¬ 
vode was not disposed to make any such avowal. 
An appeal was taken to the Postmaster General, 
who decides that if the Postmaster has reason 
to believe any franked mail matter received at 
his office is not written by the person himself 
whose frank it bears, it is to be retained in the 
office, and that no member of Congress, or other 
person legally authorized to frank, has a right 
to deputize any person to do it for him, even 
though he go .personally and acknowledge it as 
his frank. 

So mueh.fpr the Postmaster and the decision 
of the Postmaster General, and now a word as 
to the general practice of the Post Office. 

It is a fact, patent to the whole country, and 
certainly to every individual who has visited 
Washington, that but very few members ever 
do their own document-franking, but generally 
authorize their wives, daughters, sons, or clerks, 
to do it for them, and never before has an at¬ 
tempt been made to stop these documents be¬ 
cause not franked by the members themselves. 

For years past, the different political organi¬ 
zations have been in the practice of sending out 
from here documents known at the Post Office 
to have been franked by clerks employed by 
these organizations, and no exception has here¬ 
tofore been taken to it. 

The clerks of the Post Office inform me that 
it has been their universal practice to distrib¬ 
ute all such matter coming to the office. 

When I asked for a precedent for this act, As¬ 
sistant Postmaster Tree coolly referred me back 
to the case of David Crocket, when he was iq 

vfe do not object to the decision of the Post¬ 
master General, as it is in accordance with the 
printed regulations of the Department. But 
why does the Postmaster demand this decision 
at the present time, and that, too, upon docu¬ 
ments issued by the Republican party, and al¬ 
ready in his office, in accordance-with what has 
been the custom for years past ? The answer 
must be plain to the mind of every person, of 
whatever stripe of politics he may be. 

In the first place, most of these documents 
are directed to Minnesota. Secondly, because 
a violent partisan holds the office of Postmaster. 
Thirdly, because, in the language of Postmaster 
Jones, there was too many of them; that, had 
there been fewer of them, they would have been 
allowed to pass. Fourthly, because the Demo¬ 
cratic clubs are not at the present time actively 
at work sending out documents. 

1 requested, that as he had admitted, over 
and over again, that it had been the custom of 
L'i» office for years past to mail these docu¬ 
ments, wliliovA any objection whatever, that he 
would allow those sent to the office before this 
decision was made to be forwarded, and apply 
the rule to all future documents coming to the 
office. But this he peremptorily refused to do, 
even though mauy of them were franked by 
Mr, Govo.de himself. If this is not political 
proscription, then I know not what political 
proscription is. 

For weeks past I have had it intimated to 
me that these documents were to be stopped 
in the Post Office, but I paid no heed to such 
rumors, little thinking, that, any man holding 
the honorable position'of Postmaster of Wash¬ 
ington city would descend to such party tricks. 
He may attempt to shield himself under the 
cover of prescribed regulations and the decis¬ 
ion of the Postmaster General; but I ask why 
he has not applied this rule to his own party, 
and particularly in the case of Hon. Thomas 
B. Florence, who has for months past been 
sending through the Post Office thousands of 
his Democratic Review circulars, known to have 
been franked by his clerk. 

During the campaign of 1856, I called upon 
First Assistant Postmaster General King (who 
still holds that position) with reference to this 
very question, and he then frankly informed 
me that, were the Department called upon to 
decide this question officially, it would be com¬ 
pelled to decide according to the letter of the 
Post Office regulations; but that this practice 
of franking by proxy had become so general 
in its operations, and been carried on by all po¬ 
litical parties, and for such a number of years, 
that general usage had almost made it law, 
and they were not disposed to do anything in 
the matter, unless the City-Postmaster de¬ 
manded an official decision. Col. Berret, who 
was then Postmaster, demanded no official de¬ 
cision, because the Democratic as well as the 
Republican party were at that time interested 
in the matter. But things have undergone a 
change; the Democracy have now no desire, 
or are too much divided among themselves, to 
attempt to instruct the people on any of the 
leading political issues of the day; but every 

-must be taken to retard the onward 

s of our cause. 

e persons who are expecting documents 
from the Committee will learn by the above 
statement why they have not been received. 

Lewis Ct.ephaxe, 

Secretary Nat. Repub. Association. 

FROM NORTH CAROLINA. 

August 25, 1869. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

This is the first article I have ever attempted 
to write for publication. If you think it is 
worth while to publish a few lines penned by a 
Republican in North Carolina, do so. 

,e of Freedom here is Still progress- 


Pr0 « 


itrv on the 

Slavery question, which is the most violent that 
ever saw the sun. In fact, the people are get- 
ple more and more excited ; and it is an evi¬ 
dent fact, the light is becoming more brilliant, 
and the people are now standing with their 
eyes almost open, and the “ sum of all villain¬ 
ies” appears visible to them. Here in the 
South we have many men who will stand up 
for Freedom, while we have many whose wills 
are good, but—perfect cowards. This class is 
to some extent made up oat of the Quakers. 
O, how long will men profess one thing and act 
another ? We think, as soon as men will stand 
and act up to their professions, the time will 
well nigh be at hand when we can send to 
Congress Republicans, who will stand up in 
battle array against the corrupters of this na- 

We just need a few more Worths, and a few 
such as CasSius M. Clay of Kentucky, and I 
think, then, we could roll the wheel of Free- 
dom with more ease. The Impending Crisis is 
doing a noble work, and we think, if Mr. Helper, 
its author, would return to his native State, it, 
with his assistance, would set things more cor- 

At the ensuing Presidential election, facts 
can be ascertained, whether men will act in ac¬ 
cordance with their professions, or not. We 
trust that the days of mobbing are passed in 
this country. There is no doubt but what 
there is a belter prospect for much to be done 
here for the cause of Freedom than has ever 
been done. We want all men in the South 
with Republican principles to speak out their 
sentiments. Right here in the South is the 
place to work ; and we hope to see more done 
fban has been done. r. 


POLITICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Judge Douglas in the South. —“ Mr. Pugh, 
the recently elected successor of the Hon. Eli 
S. Shorter, to Congress, from the second dis¬ 
trict of Alabama, while addressing the people 
of Lowndes county, being interrogated as to his 
probable support of Judge Douglas, should he 
be the nominee of the Charleston Convention, 
is reported to have answered promptly as fol¬ 
lows : 

“ He repudiated Stephen A. Douglas and his 
odious doctrines—his squatter sovereignty—his 
Territorial policy—his construction of the Cin¬ 
cinnati platform, and the whole string of his 
vile teachings. Being asked if he would sup¬ 
port. Douglas under the Charleston Convention, 
he said emphatically, ‘No, I would not support 
Stephen A. Douglas, if ho was nominated on 
my own platform.’ He said that he regarded 
Douglas as a corrupt man, and unworthy of the 
support of true patriots, no matter what plat¬ 
form he might run on, or what promise he 
might make. If Douglas should receive the 
nomination of the Charleston Convention, he 
advised that we nominate a separate ticket, 
and appoint our best men as electors, and beat 
him. He advised Southern Rights Democrats 
to go to the Charleston Convention, and demand 
the endorsement of the Cincinnati platform, the 
repudiation of squatter sovereignty, the pro¬ 
tection of slave property in the Territories, and 
the recognition of all the rights claimed by the 
South. If the Southern members could not 
control the Convention and carry these points, 
that they should then quit the concern and 
come home. He desired to make one more ef¬ 
fort to preserve the Union on principle, but had 
very little confidence in the success of the ef¬ 
fort. If it failed, then he wanted the South to 
be united as one man, and burst the unholy 
bands and take an independent position out of 
the Union. By this step, the South could lose 
nothing, haring the resources and power to 
control the manufacturing and commercial in¬ 
terests of the world.” 

The Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser arraigns 
a cotemporary called the Confederation , in the 
following style, for showing a readiness to sup¬ 
port Mr. Douglas, in the event of his nomina- 

“ The Confederation says that it does not 
favor the claims of Judge Douglas for nomina¬ 
tion at Charleston. What is the difference 
between favoring his claims for the nomination, 
and giving an assurance beforehand that you 
will support him, if nominated ? There is vir¬ 
tually none. To all intents and purposes, they 
are the same. The moat ardent friend of 
Douglas could ask nothing more. The most 
zealous wire-worker for his nomination could 
ask nothing more. Douglas himself could ask 
nothing more. The Edgefield Advertiser, 
which is universally set down as a Douglas 
paper, and in whose advocacy Douglas and his 
Northern faction are triumphing, goes no 
further. That is all they demand—that you 
will consent to support him, if nominated. They 
will attend to the rest. They only want to know 
that the South will submit quietly to the fetters, 
and they stand ready to bind them upon her 
limbs. 

“ Again, suppose that the Alabama delegates, 
having withdrawn from the Convention^ should 
unite with other delegates from the South, and 
nominate a candidate of their own, in opposi¬ 
tion to the candidate of the Convention, will 
you support the Southern candidate ? 

“ Face the music, ‘ Conestogas,’ and answer 
the questions put to you.” 

Hon. H. Winter Davis. —At a second meet¬ 
ing of the American Delegate Convention in 
the fourth Congressional district of Maryland, 
the Hon. IT. Winter Davis was renominated for 
Congress by a vote of 35 to 15 over Mr. Yellott. 

New Jersey Politics.— Everybody under¬ 
stands, of course, that in his efforts to secure 
a Democratic victory in New Jersey, by divi¬ 
ding the Opposition forces, Commodore Stock- 
ton is actuated by a sense of gratitude to an 
Administration which was kind enough to con¬ 
fer upon, his son that, very desirable sinecure, 
the mission to Rome. 

Gratitude is a very reputable emotion, and 
we do not object to a proper manifestation of it 
in this case. We suggest, however, that the 
Commodore moderate his denunciations of the 
Republican party and of Republicanism, as such 
denunciations may lead to the unpleasant pub¬ 
lication of some of the letters lie wrote last 
winter to Republican Senators, when his son’s 
nomination as Minister to Rome was pending 
before them';— Republic. 

Politics in Utah. —The “ Gentiles ” in Utah 
have held a Convention, and resolved against 
the polygamy, the union of church and "State, 
and other institutions of Mormonism. They 
made the following nominations : 

For Delegate to Congress, Dr. Garland Hart; 
for the Legislature, Councilmen William H. 
Lent and John Bigler ; Representatives, S. C. 
Mills, J. M. Wallace, and C. W. Crocker; 
Sheriff, O. P. Thomas. 

Discarding Politics. —Several citizens of 
Kent county, Md., including Senator Pearce, 
George Vickers, Esq., and other gentlemen 
well known as Old Line Whigs, Democrats, and 
Amerieans, hare addressed a letter to Judge 
Carmichael, requesting him to become a can¬ 
didate for Circuit Judge in the seventh judicial 
district, irrespective Of any party nomination. 
Judge C., in response, consents to he a .candi¬ 
date. He now holds the position of judge by 
virtue of an appointment from Gov. Hicks. 

The Division op Texas. —It is reported 
from New York that Douglas, amongst his 
other schemes, meditates proposing at the next 
sessson of Congress to divide the State of Texas 
into four Territorial divisions, to be admitted 
each into the Union as soon as filled up with 
the adequate population proximately entitling 
to a Representative. Whether or not two of 
these would become Free-Soil, or all Pro-Slave¬ 
ry, will depend upon the kind of emigration, 
which of course is greatly influenced by the 
protection and encouragement afforded. In 
the northern counties of Texas, there are al¬ 
ready large settlements of Anti-Slavery inhabit¬ 
ants. These may constitute the nucleus for 
emigrant aid efforts, as in Kansas. In Wood 
county, there has been, within two years, a 
rank Abolition paper published weekly for a 
length of time, though the publisher was at 
last notified to leav£. The compromise of 1850 
left this an open question, and what Seward 
hopes we have lately had occasion to point out. 
With the principle of squatter sovereignty and 
the omnipotent majority, who could venture to 
predict the result ? The Dred Scott, decision 
must be made to overrule higher law.— Charles¬ 
ton Mercury. 

New Jersey Politics.— Trenton, N. J., 
Sept. 2.—The nomination of the Hon. Peter J. 
Clark, of Hunterdon, for Governor, a gentleman 
- ef high character, by the American Convention 
of Camden, yesterday, created considerable of 
a sensation in political circles here. 

The Republicans of the fourteenth Congres¬ 
sional district of Ohio have nominated the Hon. 
Harrison G. Blake, of Medina, to fill the va¬ 
cancy caused by the death of the, Hon. Cyrus 
Spink, of Wayne. The nomination was unani¬ 
mously confirmed by the Convention, and the 
candidates for nomination made enthusiastic 
speeches, pledging their hearty support to the 
nominee. 

Letter from Senator Lane. —The Wash¬ 
ington Constitution publishes the following ex¬ 
tract of a letter from Senator Lane, relative to 
the recent election in Oregon. He fully eon- 
firms the accounts we have heretofore publish¬ 
ed in regard to the great revolution which has 
taken place in public opinion in that young 
State. He has only to persevere in his support 
of the Administration, its Pro-Slavery policy, 
and the Dred Scott decision, to insure the per¬ 
manent triumph of Republicanism: 

“ We have just now received the official vote 
cast of our election for Congress. Stout, the 
nominee of the Democratic party, is elected— 
a hard fight and close vote. For four weeks I 
was in the saddle or on the stump; averaged 
from forty to fifty miles a day travel, and made 
from one to two speeches daily. My late col¬ 
league, Mr. Smith, made the round with me. 
Our triumph is the more glorious, as the battle 
was fought strictly upon Democratic principles. 
We took high national ground ; stood upon the 
Constitution and the rights of the States under 
it, and their equality in the Territories;. defend¬ 
ed the policy of the present able Administra¬ 
tion, as also the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Dred Scott case. Our triumph was glo¬ 
rious because it is a victory over the united Re¬ 
publican party, aided and assisted by the traitor 
Bush, of the Statesman. This man, who owes 


so much to the Democracy, turned the whole 
power of his corrupt sheet against the nominee 
of the party. As an evidence of his treason 
and efficiency as a traitor, Marion county, in 
which his paper is published, (heretofore Dem¬ 
ocratic by ,400 to 500,) at the late election east 
766 majority for Logan, the nominee of the 
Rep ublican party; and, as an evidence of bis 
cowardice, after laboring constantly for Logan, 
and persuading Democrats to vote for him; and 
although his co-editor and all in their employ 
voted for Logan, Bush turned round and voted 
for Stout, that he might still claim to be 
Democrat, and be the better able hereafter 
destroy the party or to do it harm ! Thank 
God, and the true, pure, and unterrified De¬ 
mocracy, we have triumphed over all opposi¬ 
tion ; the honor of Oregon has been maintained, 
and the Administration of President Buchanan 
fully endorsed; and, what is of vast importance, 
should the election of President'in I860 go into 
the House, the Union, so far as Oregon is con¬ 
cerned, will be safe. Therefore, all hail to the 
true and pure Democracy of Oregon 1 ” 

The Washington correspondent of the Phila¬ 
delphia Press says that none need be surprised 
if Mr. Buchanan should formally announce that 
General Houston was the only man fit to be 
nominated at Charleston as the Democratic 
candidate for President. The correspondent 
also says that a number of the warmest friends 
of Mr. Vice President Breckinridge are active¬ 
ly co-operating with the friends of Judge Doug¬ 
las. This is especially so in Ohio, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee. 

Gov. Chase, of Ohio, says that the Priest and 
the Levite who passed by on the other side, 
leaving the man who fell among tbeives, were 
“ Democratic lion-interventionists.” 


Items Telegraphed from Washington. 

Washington, Sept. 5.—Col. Fauntleroy, of 
the First United States dragoons, is assigned 
to the command of the Department of New 
Mexico, and will immediately proceed to re¬ 
lieve Brigadier General Garland, whose ill 
health prevents his return to the Department. 

Application has again been made by pre- 
emptors of public lands.in Minnesota for another 
postponement of the land sales, on the ground 
of their inability to dispose of their crops before 
the day advertised for such sales to commence. 
The Secretary of the Interior declines to post¬ 
pone the general sales, but has directed that 
the sections of pre-emptors who are unable to 
pay shall be passed over—in other words, not 

I hear to-day that Gov. Floyd, Secretary of 
War, is not materially improved in health, and 
that Mrs. Floyd is also ill. 

FURTHER FROM EUROPE. 

New York, Sept. 1.—The steamer Africa, 
from Liverpool, with dates to the 20th, (antici¬ 
pated by the steamer Jason at St. John’s,): 
rived here at noon. The files of papers c 
tain some interesting items of news: 

It was rumored at Paris that Marshals Can- 
robert and Neil had fought a duel, and that the 
latter was killed. 

John Edward Butler, 'of London, had ab¬ 
sconded, being a defaulter to the extent of 
£ 100 , 000 . 

The long-pending trial of Dr. Smethurst, for 
the murder of Miss Banks at Richmond, had 
terminated by the jury rendering a verdict, of 
guilty, and the miserable man being sentenced 
to death. Smethurst. had got up a fictitious 
marriage with Miss Banks, having at the time 
a wife living, and slowly poisoned her for the 
sake of her money! 

The warehouse burnt at Liverpool, as pre¬ 
viously reported, was that of Mr. Rayners. The 
loss, principally in cotton and grain, w 
£30,000—mostly insured. 

The builders’ strike at London continued. 

Napoleon has ordered two Government 
steamers to proceed to Algeria and Guiana 
bring home the political exiles. 

The Paris correspondent of the LondonA r ei, 
intimates that the news from Italy had much 
do with the Emperor’s amnesty, and that the 
impossibility of carrying out the peace of Villa- 
franca in the Austrian sense had made the 
Emperor Napoleon reflect seriously on the ne^ 
cessity of uniting all parties around his standard. 

The projected fortifications at Antwerp were 
exciting increased attention and uneasiness at 
Paris. 

The municipality of Parma has issued _ 
proclamation expressing a unanimous desire 
ior Count Farina as Dictator, and the popula¬ 
tion had evinced great enthusiasm. 

The Government had purchased 400 rifles, 
and invited the disbanded corps of riflemen of 
the Alps to take service under Parma. 

It was reported from Messina that the Em 
peror was getting impatient at the delay in the 
restoration of the Grand Dukes. Also, that 
the Austrian corps d’armee was to be concen¬ 
trated near Revigo, on the road to the Lega¬ 
tions and Modena. 

A decree had been issued at Bologna, declar¬ 
ing all citizens of Romagna, without distinction 
of religion, to be equal in law and in the exer¬ 
cise of political rights. 

Father Gavazzi had been preaching at Bo¬ 
logna. 

The Zurich Conference .—The Conference at 
Zurich appears to be making no headway. It 
is asserted that the delay is partly attributable 
to Austria’s stickling in matters of etiquette, 
especially as regards the cession of Lombardy. 
The Austrian plenipotentiaries are represented 
to have declined direct conference with the 
representatives of Sardinia, who protest against 
Lombardy being charged with any portion of 
the Austrian debt. 

The latest telegram, dated Zurich, Aug. 19, 
says that on the day previous there was a con¬ 
ference between the plenipotentiaries of France 
and Austria, and on the 19th one between 
France and Sardinia. It further states that ‘ 
the next sitting of the Conference it was stq. 
posed the question of the boundary of Lombar¬ 
dy and her participation in the Austrian debt 
would be settled. 

A Paris letter in the Independence says 

“ Some particulars of what took place in the 
first sittings of the Congress have come to me 
from a very authentic source. The sitting pre¬ 
sented nothing of importance; after an ex¬ 
change of powers, a preliminary conversation 
on general facts was opened. It was only at 
the second one that things took a more serious 
turn. When the points agreed On at Villa- 
franca, which stipulates for the return to the 
Duchies of their Princes, were mentioned, the 
Sardinian plenipotentiary declared that it was 
impossible for him to adhere to that clause, and 
that his instructions enjoined him not to con¬ 
sent to a proposition which Piedmont could 
never accept. An animated discussion then 
arose, which was supported by Baron de Bour- 
quency and Count Oolloredo against the Sar- 
diauian plenipotentiary, and it became at length 
so warm that the last-named representative 
was obliged to leave. 

“ Private interviews have since taken pis 
but nothing has shaken the determination of 
M. Desambrois, as bis instructions on the point 
are precise. TRe matter has been referred to 
Vienna, Turin, and Paris. It follows, as a 
matter of course, that the Sardinian Cabinet 
will maintain the same attitude, unless the Em- 
-peror Napoleon should weigh so heavily 
King Victor Emanuel as to induce him 
yield.” 

Louis Napoleon's General Amnesty. — Paris, 
Aug. 18.—No doubt seems to be entertained 
That yesterday’s amnesty is complete and un¬ 
limited in all respects, that it passes the sponge, 
over every past offence, and relieves all persons 
from the action of the law of public safety, so 
long as they shall not incur fresh condemnation 
from the tribunals. The satisfaction it gives 
is great and general, not only here, hut, accord¬ 
ing to a telegraphic correspondence, among the 
majority of the exiles in London and Brussels, 
who are particularly pleased with the absence 
of all conditions, and many of the principal of 
whom, it is said, propose immediately return- 

The measure, it appears, extended not only 
to refugees, but to persons suffering banish¬ 
ment in the French penal settlements, and two 
steamers have started for Algeria and Guiana, 
in order to bear the good news speedily to the 
unfortunate men who have at various times been 
transported thither on account of real or alleged 
political offences. Surprise was the first emo¬ 
tion- excited" by this important, decree; there 
was, perhfps, a little want of confidence ; but 
when people had time to reflect on the meas¬ 
ure, and to recognise that it was not only one 
of clemency, but, in fact, the wisest thing the 
Emperor could do, any lingering mistrust melt- 


gratitui 


iway, and was replaced by satisfaction and 
;itude. All the Paris papers of any mark 


Great Britain .—The second mate (John W. 


Moody) of the American ship Mary, arrived 
the Tyne, had been found guilty of wilful mi 
der by the coroner’s jury which investigated 
the circumstances attending the death of a sea¬ 
man named Daniel Witham, from ill-treatment. 
Moody had been committed for trial. 

A report by the London District Telegraph 
Company shows that they are making good 
progress with their enterprise. Eighty-nine 
sub-district stations are to be ready for opera¬ 
tion on the 1st of January. Over 116 miles 
of wire have been completed, and an additional 
53 miles is in progress. 

Eleven ships had been taken up by the Eng¬ 
lish Government for the conveyance of troops 
to India, and others were to be chartered. 

Mr. Ten Broeck’s horse Starke, the winner 
in the last great English race, seems to stand 
veryhigh in the better circles for the Ebor han¬ 
dicap race; out of ten entries, he stands only 
second to the favorite. The betting was 100 
to 30 against Volatile, and 4 to 1 against 
Starke; 6 to 1 being laid against Peeress, 
which is the next favorite for choice. 

France ..—The Emperor is said to have sent 
orders to Marshal Vaillant in Italy not to allow 
the troops there to receive ovations from the 
Italians, but to maintain a reserved attitude. 

The Emperor and Empress left Paris on the 
17th for St. Saveur, where they will sojourn till 
the 5th of September, when they proceed to 
Biarritz. 

Italy .—The National Assembly of Modena 
had been opened by Signor Farini, who depos¬ 
ited the powers given him as Dictator in the 
hands of the deputies, urging them to expres 
freely and calmly their wishes for the definit 
settlement of the constitution of the country. 
In addressing himself to Europe, he said, “ We 
are ready to give to the civilized world all the 
guaranties of order and peace, conditionally 
that liberty is assured to us, and that Italy shall 
be restored to the Italians.” The Assembly 
voted an address of thanks to the Emperor Na¬ 
poleon. 

A journal of Turin states that the army of 
the League of Central Italy is to consist of 
40,000 men, under the command of General 
Garibaldi. The other generals are Ribotti, 
Mezzaeapo, and Rinelli. 

■ The King of Sardinia arrived at Turin 
the 17th, and was welcomed with great crowds 
which had assembled at the railway station. 
The National Guards and the Piedmontese 
troops were drawn up in line along the passage 
of his Majesty. 

The friends of Italy were said to be uneasy 
at the presence of the young Grand Duke of 
Tuscany in Paris. 

Germany .—A letter from Eisenach says: “ A 
second meeting of German patriots has been 
held here. It was attended by thirty members 
of the Democratic and, Constitutional party. A 
new declaration on the subject of Federal re¬ 
form was drawn up, based on that previously 
adopted here, and on the declaration of the 
patriots of Hanover. The declaration, which 
will soon be published, was adopted unanimous¬ 
ly—a proof that a national party, which will 
include all the friends of progress, is growing 
up amongst us.” 

Austria .—Count Leo Ti.un had declined 
accept the Ministry of the Interior. The Min¬ 
ister of the Interior, Baron Baeh, had been 
named as Minister to Rome. 

The official Weiner Zeitung contains a list of 
numerous promotions o,n account of the battle 
of Solferino. 

The Roman States .—The Roman corres¬ 
pondent of the Morning Post, in a letter dated 
13th ult., says: 

“ Concessions of a more important nature 
than a mere change in the Presidency of the 
Council of State, or a complete transformation 
of the Council itself, are expected to be pro¬ 
mulgated within a day or two. The Govern¬ 
ment printing offices in the Qufi-inal Palace are 
hard at work in the preparation of the long-de¬ 
sired motu-proprio, which is to announce to 
Rome and Italy the conditions upon which the 
supreme pontiff has consented to join the Con¬ 
federation. 

“ The printers have been obliged to take an 
oath of secrecy, and every precaution is ob¬ 
served to prevent any revelation of the text of 
this document before the day of its publication, 
which is expected to be on Monday, the 15 th ; 
but rumors are of course afloat, and amongst 
other heads the most accredited are those of a 
general, but not unlimited, amnesty—adminis¬ 
trative and financial reforms—an army of25,000 
men, 15,000 of whom in active service, and 
10,000 in reserve, for Federal duty. The prov- 
vinces to be divided into five legations, having 
their seats of Government at Bologna, Forli, or 
Pesaro, Macerata, Perugia, and Velletri, each 
to be presided over by a Cardinal with lay dele- 

Spain .—Cholera prevailed in Spain, but it, 
was confined to the province of Murcia. 

Most of the Madrid journals, of the 8th of 
August, publish articles which protest in vio¬ 
lent terms against a declaration made in a 
Washington newspaper by Mr. Dodge, the Ex- 
Minister of the United States at Madrid, to the 
effect, that Spain, notwithstanding her present 
reluctance, will end by selling Cuba to the 
United States. 

Turkey .—The Czar had presented the Sultan 
with, the decoration of the order of St. Andrew, 
in diamonds valued at one million piasters, in 
acknowledgment of the reception recently 
given to the Grand Duke Constantine. 

Amicable relations are said to have been 
established between the Austrian and French 
Ministers. 

Sir H. Bulwer had explained that the reason 
for the visit of the British squadron to Alexan¬ 
dria was to do honor to the contemplated ’ " 
of the Sultan. 

Russia .—The Invalide Russe, semi-official 
organ of the' Czar, contains an important arti¬ 
cle urging the necessity of a general European 
Congress, empowered to consider the actual 
relations existing between the different Gov¬ 
ernments and peoples, and also to dispose 
finally of the case of Turkey, a “sick man,” 
now declared beyond cure. 


FOUR DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The Dukes of Modena and Tuscany Banished 
by Vote of the'National Assemblies. 

Quebec, Sept. 5.—The steamer North Briton, 
from Liverpool for Quebec, with advices to the 
24th ult., arrived here to-day. Several mem¬ 
bers of the English Royal family are passen¬ 
gers. Their visit is supposed to have reference 
to the contemplated visit of the Prince of 
W ales. 

The news is not important. There is, noth¬ 
ing definite from Zurich in regard to the Con¬ 
ference. 

The Modena and Tuscan Assemblies had 
adopted resolutions banishing said dynasties, 
and annexing the Dukedoms to Piedmont. 

The new Indian loan was all awarded at 
above 97 per cent. 

The new Russian loan was a partial failure. 

It was reported that the British Government 
had congratulated France on the recent politi¬ 
cal-amnesty. 

The impression prevailed that the recent ap¬ 
pointment of Gen. McMahon to the command 
of Lille was iu consequence of his projected 
fortifications at Antwerp. 

The Belgian Chamber of Deputies have 
agreed to the project for erecting fortifications 
at Antwerp, by a vote of 757 against 42. Le 
Nord contends that the project will endanger 
the neutrality of Belgium. 

The Modenese National Assembly, on the 
20th, unanimously decreed the forfeiture of the 
House of Hapsburg Lorraine of the ducal 
throne, and on the following day-the annexa¬ 
tion of the territory to Piedmont was unani¬ 
mously decreed by ballot, and Signor Farini 
was confirmed as Dictator. A loan of five 
millions of livres was also voted. 

On the same day, the Tuscan National As¬ 
sembly unanimously voted for the annexation 
of that territory to Piedmont, amidst acclatna- 

A defensive league has been formed by the 
States of Central Italy. 

The rumored duel between Marshals Cauro- 
bert and Neil proved to be unfounded. 

Gen. Changarnier refuses to accept the am¬ 
nesty of the Emperor Napoleon. Victor Hugo 
says he will return when liberty returns to 
France. 

The builders’ strike at London was still un¬ 
adjusted. Other branches of trade show symp¬ 
toms of discontent. 

Sixty-two thousand persons were assembled 

the Crystal Palace on the occasion of the 
forester’s festival. 

The Liverpool cotton market closed dull, with 
sales for that day of 6,000 bales. 

Breadstuffs closed very dull; sales unim¬ 
portant, 

The provision market was very dull, and the 
sales had been light. 

Consols closed at London at 95J (of 95f. 1 


St. Louis, Sept. 3.—:The overland mail, with 
San Francisco dates of the 12th ultimo, has ar¬ 
rived. 

W. P. Wilkins, District Attorney of Sutter 
county, and a candidate for the Legislature, was 
shot, on the 9th of August, by Judge May, of 
Yuba county, whose daughter Wilkins had se¬ 
duced. 

Senator Broderick addressed the largest meet¬ 
ing ever assembled at Sacramento, on the 9th, 
making a full expose of the bargain-and-sale 
arrangements at the last Senatorial election. 
The Convention in Carson Valley had framed 
a Constitution for a Provisional Government, 
which declares Carson Valley independent of 
Utah, and gives the name of Nevada to the Ter¬ 
ritory. 

Victoria dates are to August 6. The island 
of San Juan, between Vancouver’s island and 
the main land, claimed by our Government as 
part of Washington Territory, had been occu¬ 
pied by sixty United States troops, by order of 
General Harney. Governor Douglass had is¬ 
sued a protest, claiming the island for the Brit¬ 
ish Crown, and had also dispatched some armed 
vessels and two hundred sappers and miners 

The United States vessels Massachusetts, 
Jeff. Davis, Shubrick, and Active, and British 
vessels Tribune, Satellite, and David Plumpei 
were either anchored off the island or in its im 
mediate vicinity. It was unofficially stated a 
Victoria that the matter would be compromised 
by the joint occupancy of the island until the 
British and United States Governments could 
be advised of the existing state of affairs. Gen. 
Harney was expected at San Juan on the 5th 
of August. 

The Fraser river mining news is encouraging: 
$75,000 in gold had reached Victoria within 
a fortnight. 

Advices from Oregon state that the Poloz 
Indians were harassing Lieutenant Mullen’s 
wagOn-road expedition, destroying the mile-posts 
and burning the grass at all the camping- 
grounds. 

The Los Angeles Vineyard of the 15th gives 
an account of a battle between fifty troops 
under Major Armistead, and four hundred Me 
have Indians, on the 4th nit., in which about 
fifty Indians were killed. 

Arrived at San Francisco—Ship Onward, 
from Melbourne; barque Lucy D. Hall, from 
Bangkok. Sailed—Ship Challenge, for Hong 
Kong; Hebe and Surinam, for Melbourne. 

FROM CALIFORNIA., . 

Later from Vancouver’s Island—The San Juan 
Dispute. 

New Orleans, Sept. 4.—The steamer Habana 
is below, with San Francisco dates of the 20th, 
having sailed from Minatitlan on the 1st inst. 

The steamers Sonora and Cortez left San 
Francisco with over $2,132,000 in gold for 
New York, via Panama, and 1,200 passengers. 

A British man of war had arrived at Panama 
from Vancouver’s Island,, as was supposed to 
bring dispatches for England concerning the 
San Juan dispute. 

No arrivals were reported at San E’raBciseo. 
Business improved. Provisions bad an ad¬ 
vancing tendency. Candles had advanced } 
cent. Pot ashes were dull. Refined, 11} cts. 

The dates from Vancouver are to the 13th. 
General Harney on the 9th ordered four com¬ 
panies of artillery from Fort Washington to rein¬ 
force Captain Pickett, who still occupied San 
Juan unmolested. 

General Harney had forwarded dispatcher 
Washington. 

Mr. Greeley had addressed recently large 
Pacific railway meetings. 

Governor .Douglass had issued a protest 
against General Harney’s occupation of San 
Juan, and sent a message to the Vancouver's 
Island Assembly, declaring that British forces 
would be landed at San Juan. There was a 
doubtful rumor that the British steamer Satel¬ 
lite had attacked the Island, and killed thirty 
Americans. 

From Mexico —The latest advices from Vera 
Cruz state that Mr. McLane had presented 
President Buchanan’s ultimatum to the Juarez 
Government, demanding the immediate ratifi¬ 
cation of the recent treaty. There is nothing 
important from the capital. General Degol- 
lado had ordered the troops at Tampico and 
the neighborhood to march for San Luis 
Potosi, which place will be the general rendez¬ 
vous of the Liberals, He intends attacking the 
capital in October. All the Pacific coast of 
Mexico was in the peaceable possession of the 
Liberals. 

General Yidaurri was organizing forces at 
Nuevallon, against the Indians and Americans. 

General I’esquiera had defeated the Indian 
depredators in Sonora, after a severe battle. 
Business at Mazatlan was good. 

Tepie had been recaptured by the revolution¬ 
ists, after considerable fighting. 

General Marquez was conducting $3,000,000 
in specie to San Bias, from Guadalajara, per 
British war ship Calypso. The Governor of 
San Bias had resolved to prevent the shipment 
of the money, if the duties were not paid. Dif¬ 
ficulty was apprehended, and General Cercua 
had left Mazatlan, with fifty Liberals, to attack 
Marquez at Guadalajara. 

The Isthmus of Tehuantepec was quiet. 

domesti Tsu mmary. 

Extraordinary Swindle—Fifteen Young 
Ladies Robbed.— One of the most remarkable 
cases of swindling which has been petpetrated 
for a long time came to light in New York on 
Wednesday evening, in which it appears that, 
as alleged, fifteen young ladies of Philadelphia 
were duped by a person named Johnson, alias 
Williams, who, under the pretence of hiring 
them as teachers of music in Southern families, 
managed to get them to New York, and then de¬ 
camped, with about one hundred and fifty dol¬ 
lars of their money, and much of their baggage, 
amounting in value to between four and five 
thousand dollars. 

Arrest of the Swindler.— Washington, 
Sept. 2.—Upon the receipt of telegraphic ad¬ 
vices relating to the swindle of young ladies in 
New York, Captain Goddard laid his plans, and 
this evening arrested a fellow who says his right 
name is H. J. Leslie. He is fully identified as 
being originally from Illinois. He was former¬ 
ly employed in the seed division of the Patent 
Office, and married a lady named Hinton, whom 
he found boarding at the dwelling of Mr. White, 
the undertaker. He called at Adams’s Express 
office for the two trunks, valued at one thousand 
or eleven hundred dollars, but of course did not 
obtain them. Leslie at first denied everything, 
but subsequently declared that he had but eight 
young ladies, instead of fifteen. After investi¬ 
gation before J ustiees Goddard and Donn, Les¬ 
lie was committed to jail for further exami¬ 
nation. 

Thf. Cotton Trade. — New Orleans, Sept. 
1.—The receipts of cotton the past year foot 
up 1,672,814 hales, being ahead of last year by 
100,405 hales. The exports of cotton amount 
for the year to 777,000 hales. Stock at New 
Orleans, 26,022 bales. 

Mobile, Sept, L—- The/total receipts of cotton 
for the year foot up 704,400 bales, against 
522,845 bales the" previous year. The receipts 
of new cotton to date amount to 1,006 bales, 
against 1,088 bales up to same period last year. 
Stock in port 18,600 "bales, against 10,675 
bales last year. 

Augusta, Sept. 1.—Stock of cottoi^here is 
9,068 bales. The rainy Weather still continues. 

Savannah, Sept. 1.—The receipts of cotton 
during the last month amount to 6,340 bales. 
The total receipts ®r the year, were 476,780 
bales, being ahead of last year by 177,( 
bales. Stock at Savannah, 9,320 bales. 

Memphis, Sept. 1.—The total receipts of cot¬ 
ton for the year ending to-day amount to 325,000 
bales, against 243,000 bales last year. Stock 

t hand, 11,000. _ 

Wheat Turns Out Bad.— From numerous 
letters from the West, says the N- V. Tribune, 
we are led to believe that it is no local com¬ 
plaint, nor does it come from croaking, that 
the yield of wheat at the threshing machine is 
disappointing all parties. The following ex¬ 
tract from a letter from Lee county, Iowa, is a 
fair sample of many Others : 

“ Wheat and oats are a failure in this, the 
empire county of Iowa. Considerable thresh¬ 
ing has already been and is now being done, 
the result showing an average of less than 
five bushels per acre of wheat. Oats are not 
mentioned—they are nothing. Early corn 
promises well.” 

Ratification of the Nicaraguan Trea- 
r.—The State Department at Washington has 
been officially informed of the ratification by 
Nicaragua of the Lamar-Zejadon treaty, after 
the omission of the obnoxioqs clause objected 
by this Government, 


Arrival of the Cahawba from Havana.— 
New York, Sept. 2.—The Cahawba has arrived. 
She left Havana on the evening of the 29th, 
and made the passage, from New Orleans in 
six days and eleven hours, the shortest time 
ever made via Havana. 

The money market was stringent at Havana. 

A party of Americans had obtained permis¬ 
sion to import cattle from Texas for six months 
free of duty. 

The stock of sugar at Havana was 246,000 
boxes. Freights were slightly improving. 

Arrival of the Quaker City from Ha¬ 
vana. — New York, Sept. 2. — The steamer 
Quaker City, from Havana,, with, dates to the 
29th nit., has arrived. The recent royal decree 
imposes great restrictions on the commerce of 
the Island, and will give much trouble to 
American shippers and captains. The health 
of the Island was good for the season. The 
weather is hot. Sugars flat and unchanged. 
Exchanges were declining. London bills 12 
to 15 prom. Freights were dull. 

The Michigan Southern Railroad Diffi¬ 
culty Settled. — Chicago, September 5.—The 
difficulty between the Michigan Southern Rail¬ 
road and the workmen has been settled. The 
Company agrees to pay the employees three 
months of their wages down, and the balance 
in October. The trains commence running 
regularly to-day. 

Important Railroad Contract.— Cincin¬ 
nati, Sept. 3.—A contract was concluded to¬ 
day between Hon. William B. Hubbard, presi¬ 
dent of the Columbus and Xenia, Nathaniel 
Wright, president of the Little Miami, and S. S. 
L. Hommeden, president of the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton, Dayton railronds, for a division of 
their gross receipts, which secures uniformity 
of rates on these hitherto rival lines. Fifty 
per cent, is to be deducted from the gross re¬ 
ceipts for the operating expenses of each line; 
Of the balance, the Dayton line takes thirty p< 
cent., and the Little Miami and Columbi 
seventy per cent., for the period of twenty year 

Snow on Mount Washington. —The Wor¬ 
cester (Mass.) Spy learns from a visiter return¬ 
ed from the White Mountains, in New Hamp¬ 
shire, that on Sunday last the summit of Mount 
Washington was enveloped in storms of 
hail, and snow. Parties who ventured t 
cend the mountain arrived at the top covered 
with sleet, and Overcome with cold and fatigue. 
Snow fell, covering the ground, and lasting for 
a considerable time. 

Political Disturbance at Leavenworth. 
Leavenworth, September 5.-—A collision between 
the Democrats and Republicans occurred on 
Saturday night. The Republicans were holding 
a meeting at the intersection of two streets, 
when a,Democratic torch-light procession at¬ 
tempted to pass: through, and a general melee 
ensued. One man was shot, and some five i 
six wounded. The affair is much regretted. 

Seizure of the Island of San Juan—Claim 
Persisted In. — Washington, Sept. 4.—The 
Government has been advised by Gen. Harney 
Of his proceedings in taking possession of the 
Island of San Juan, and the steamer of to-mor¬ 
row will convey to him a reply. From what has 
here transpired, it is reasonable to infer that 
the position of the Administration admits of 
no compromise, it being fully satisfied that the 
island belongs to the United States. 

Return of Ex-President Pierce to New 
Hampshire. —Ex-President Pierce reached his 
home in Concord, on Friday. He was received 
at the Nashua depot by a deputation of citizens 
from Manchester, accompanied by the Amos- 
keag Veterans, and much enthusiasm was 
manifested. A special train conveyed him and 
his escort to Manchester, when a procession 
was formed, and marched through the pi' 
pal streets, and was succeeded by a colls 
with speeches, &c. He was then escorted to 
Concord, where similar demonstrations of 
speot awaited him. 

Declaration of Independence by Sono¬ 
ra. — St. Louis, Sept. 5.—The Arizona oc 
pondent of the Republican, writing from Tubac, 
August 17th, says that an express from Mag¬ 
dalena brings intelligence that independence 
was about to be declared by Sonora. At Chi¬ 
huahua Gov. Pesquiera has been placed at the 
head of affairs. For some time past, Pesquiera 
has been receiving large supplies of cannon, 
small arms, and ammunition. He has in¬ 
creased his army to nearly 3,000 men. 

A little girl fell fifty feet from a window of 
house in Cincinnati, struck on a dog, which 
was standing on the sidewalk, and escaped al¬ 
most unhurt. The breath was nearly knocked 
out of the dog’s body, but he soon recovered. 

Governor Medary, of Kansas, according to 
the Washington States, gives a glowing descrip¬ 
tion of Kansas and its prospects. He believes 
that it will eventually be one of the largest 
States in the Union, and that its gold fields 
will furnish a supply for the whole world. 

Saratoga. —The summer is over, and so is 
the Saratoga “season.” We learn from the 
last issue (for this year) of the Daily Sarato- 
gian that the number of visitors largely ex¬ 
ceeds that of any previous year. From June 
20 to August 31, inclusive, a period of seventy- 
three days, the arrivals foot up as follows : 


Congress Hall - 
United States Hotel - 
Union Hall 
Columbian Hotel 
American Hotel 
Smith’s Hotel - 
Marvin House - 


All others - 


3,955 

1,755 

1,101 


Total • 23,084 

The number of arrivals published during the 
same period last year was 18,468, showing an 
increase of 4,617, or about 25 per cent. When 
we add to the published arrivals the thousands 
entertained at private boarding-houses, and at 
the Hotels in June and September, the aggre¬ 
gate for the season will doubtless reach as high 
a figure as 35,000. 

Buffalo, Sept. 2.—A rumor is current that 
two men and a woman went over the Horse 
Shoe Fall yesterday afternoon, during a severe 
gale. Nothing positive can be learned as to 
the matter as yet, but that a boat was seen to 
go over, pieces of which have been recovered. 
The name of the boat was “ Kate,” and she is 
supposed to belong to Navy Island. The names 
of the parties are not known. 

Strike on the Michigan Southern Rail¬ 
road. — Chicago, Sept. 2.—The machinists em¬ 
ployed on the Michigan Southern Railroad 
have struck, and refuse to allow anything but 
the mail car and engine to run. The passen¬ 
gers who left this city yesterday morning re¬ 
turned last evening.. The cause of the strike 
is the inability or refusal of the road to pay the 
back wages of the machinists. No trains have 
left there since yesterday morning. 


Balloon Ascension. — Saratoga, N. Y, 
Sept. 2.—Mr. La Mountain made a successful 
ascension, in his balloon Atlantic, last evening. 
The air was still, and he rose beautifully, amid 
the acclamations of ten thousand people. He 
first went northwest, but struck a current of 
' r which took him off rapidly to the eastward, 
id in thirty minutes his balloon was a speck 
the eastern sky. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company.— Har¬ 
risburg, Sept. 2.—The suit of the State against 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, for the 
payment of the tonnage tax, has been on trial 
for the last two years. Judge Pearson delivered 
an able opinion yesterday, deciding 1 the suit 
against the company. 


MARKETS. 




"outlay, Sept. S, 1859. 

new york' market. 

Flour and Meal .—The common and medium 
qualities of new wheat Western Canal flour are 
iu better demand, and prices have improved. 
Sound flonv from old wheat also partakes of 
the improvement, though only slightly ; sales 
of 8,700 bbls. at $3.25 for unsound, 4.10 @ 
$4.30 for old superfine State and Western, 4.30 
'$4.45 for new doi, 4.50 @ $4.80 for old ex- 
State, 4,85 @ $5 for new do., 4.90 @ $5.10 
for old round-hoop Ohio, 5.05 @ $5.30 for new 
do., 4.60 @ $6.25 for old extra St, Louis, and 
5.50 @ $7 for extra Genesee. 

Canadian flour is quiet at 4.75 (2} $6. South- 
n flour is rather quiet; sales of 1,300 bbls. 
5 @ $5.40 for superfine Baltimore 4c., and 
5.50 @ $6.75 for the better grades. Rye flour 
}s quiet at 3.50 @ $4.26. Corn meal steady; 


sales of'400 bbls. at 3.80 @ $3.85 for Jersey, 
and $4.15 for Brandywine afloat. 

Grain .—Wheat is offered sparingly, and 
prices are lower; sales of small lots at $1.17 for 
new red Ohio, $1.50 for choice new white In¬ 
diana, 1.40 @ $1.45 for good to prime white 
Kentucky, and white Michigan on private 
terms. Corn is in good demand; sales of 
43,000 bushels at 81c. for new mixed Western, 
in store and afloat, and about 83}c. for new 
Southern yellow. Oats are in good demand 
at 38c. for State, and 42e. for prime Canada. 

Provisions .—Pork is firm at mess and for 
prime ; sales of 3,250 bbls. at 14.87} $15 

for prime mess, $16 for uninspected do., 13.50 
(d, $13.75 for thin do., $16.75 for clear, 10.50 
<S $10.75 for rump, and $10.50 for prime. 
Lard firm; sales of 650 tes. at 10}c. for No. 1 
to prime Western. 

BALTIMORE MARKET. 

Flour and Meal .—The flour market was ex¬ 
ceedingly quiet to-day, and no sales were effect¬ 
ed as tar as we were advised. Howard Street 
and Ohio super were held at $5.12} per bbl., 
but buyers were not disposed to offer over $5 
for these descriptions. City Mills super is quiet, 
and may be quoted at $5.12} per bbl. for stand¬ 
ard brands. We quote extra at 5.50 @ $5.62} 
for Ohio, 5.50 @ $6.75 for Howard Street, and 
5.75 @ $6 per bbl. for City Mills do. We con¬ 
tinue to quote corn meal at 4 @ $4.12} per bbl. 
for City Mills and Brandywine. Rye flour is 
scarce at 4.26 @ $4.60 per bbl. . 

Grain .—The offerings of wheat on ’change 
to-day amounted to 28,000 bushels, and for the 
better grades the market was firmer, but the de¬ 
mand moderate. Sales of white at 1.13 @ $1.20 
for inferior to medium, 1.25 @ $1.30 for fair to 
good, 1.32 @ $1.35 for prime, and 1.38 @ $1.42 
for choice; red brought 1.08 @ $1.15 per bushel 
for good to prime. Corn was in large receipt, 
summing up 21,000 bushels, but the market 
was heavy, and prices had a declining tendency; 
sales of white at 77 @ 78c., and yellow at 
80 82o. per bushel. Oats in fair request; 

about 7,000 bushels offered, with sales of Mary¬ 
land at 33 @ 35c. Pennsylvania held at 
33 (is 37c. per bushel. Of rye, 600 bushels of¬ 
fered, part of whioh*sold at 72 @ 73c. per bushel 
for Maryland. 

Provisions .—Bacon continues in good de¬ 
mand ; sales to-day of 50 shoulders at 7fc,, 25 
hhds. do. at 7|c., and 50 hhds. sides on private 
terms. A good retail trade is doing at 9} @ 10c. 
for sides, and 7f @ 7}e. per lb. for shoulders. 
Pork—No sales reported to-day. We quote 
mess at 15.25 @ $15.50, prime 11.50 @ $12, 
rump at 10.50 @ 11.50 per bbl. Lard—-We 
hear of no sales to-day; we quote prime West¬ 
ern in bbls. and tres. at 10}c., do. in kegs 
12} @ 12|c., butchers’ 11c., and refined 
13} @ I4c. per lb. 

PHILADELPHIA MARKET. 

Flour is very dull; sales of old superfine 
$4.50, and new at $5. Wheat is dull; sales of 
3,000 bushels, red at 1.15 (d, $1.20, white at 
1.20 $1.22. Com is depressed; sales of 

8,000 bushels yellow, 76 @ 79c. Pork firm; 
mess $15.50, bacon sides lOe., shoulders 8c. 
Lard is steady at 11} 12c. 

CINCINNATI MARKET. 

Sept. 3.—Flour unchanged; sales at $4.50. 
Grain unchanged. Provisions are held more 
firmly; bacon shoulders 7}c., sides 9} @ 9|e.; 
'mess pork is selling at $14 per bbl. 


A full description and terms of sale of any oi 
all of the.following farms, with a general de¬ 
scription of the country near Washington, and 
the advantages it offers to emigrants over the 
Western States, will be sent to any applicant 
who encloses one letter stamp to 
" WINSLOW M. WATSON & 00., 

Columbia Land Office, 68 Indiana av., 
Washington , D. C. 

No. 2.—286J acres of land, 17 miles 

from Washington, adjoining Fairfax CourtHouse, 
Virginia. 'Good brick dwelling and modern out¬ 
buildings. A good grain and grass farm. Price 
$28 per acre. 

No. 3.—722 acres of land on the Po¬ 
tomac, 22 miles below Washington. On it a 
comfortable house, a barn, and a steam saw-mill. 
Wood and timber enough can be sold off t 
what is asked for it. Price $20 per acre. 

No. 4.—350 acres of land in Fairfax 

county, Va., about 27 miles from Washington. 
Excellent and cnmmndions buildings. As a dairj 
farm, it cannot be excelled in Eastern Virginia. 
Price $35 per acre. 

No. 5.—200 acres of land adjoining 

No. 4, and will be sold with it or separate. This 
tract has a Rich Vein of Copper Ore on it. Price 
$15,000. 

No, 6.—63 acres of land in Fauquier 
county, Virginia, near Piedmont Station. Very 
large building,; now used as an academy. Price 
$5,000. 

No. 7.—750 acres of land on Acokeek 

creek, 500 acres in wood. Good buildings. Price 
$16 per acre. 

No. 8.—1,020 acres of land, Stafford 

county, Virginia, two miles from a steamboat 
landing and near a railroad. The wood and tim¬ 
ber on it worth double what is asked for the 
land. The hay and grass now yields $800 s 
year. Price $8 per acre. 

No. 10.—1,075^ acres of land in Va., 

about 33 miles from Washington. A superb es¬ 
tate, with fine buildings. Can be divided. Price 
$30 per acre. 

No. 11.—1,000 acres of land in Va., 

60 miles from Washington, on navigable water. 
$6,000 worth of wood and timber can be cut 
from it. Price $12 per acre. 

No. 12.—173 acres at Fairfax Court 

House, 17 miles from Washington. Good build¬ 
ing ; 40 to 60 acres in grass. Also, 25 acres, a 
wood lot, detached. Price $46 per acre. 

No. 13.—200 acres of land in Mary¬ 
land, 9 miles from Washington, on the railroad to 
Baltimore. The buildings are new, and cost 
$4,000. Price $9,000. 

No. 14.—450 acres of land in Va., 

64 miles from Washington. On navigable water, 
with good landing. Good buildings. Price $12 
per acre. 

No. 15.—100 acres of land near Fair* 

fax Court House, Virginia, 17 miles from Wash¬ 
ington. Good Buildings. Price $21 per acre. 

No. 18.—25 acres, a wood lot 1Jmiles 

from Alexandria—a beautiful location for 
burban residence. Price $100 per acre. 

No. 17.—255 acres of land, 9 miles 

north of Washington, with a good water power 
and plenty of timber. Price $25 per acre. 

No. 18.—110 acres of land, 12 miles 

north of Washington, a large brick house, sta¬ 
bling, &c. Price $30 per acre. 

No. 19.—14 acres, 1 mile from Alex¬ 
andria. Brick house, and pine grounds, $5,000. 

No. 20.—525 acres, 40 miles from 

Washington. Stone buildings. Price $26 per 

No. 21.—700 acres, 8 miles from 
Washington. Good buildings. Price $25 per 

No. 22.—406 acres, 70 miles from 

Washington, on the Potomac. Good buildings. 
Price $20 per acre. 

No. 23.—348J acres, 30 miles from 

Washington. Lime-stone soil. Superior build¬ 
ings. Price. $48 per acre, 

No. 25.—A flouring mill on the Shen¬ 
andoah river, 2 miles from railroad. Out of re¬ 
pair. One-half will be sold for $2,500. Dost ol 
whole, $12,000. 

No. 26.—500 acres, 36 miles from 

Washington, on Orange railroad. Good build¬ 
ings. Price $21 per acre. 

No. 27.—800 acres. 4 miles from 

Alexandria. A fine brick house. One of the 
best farms in Fairfax county. Price $30 per 

No. 28.—250 acres, 17 miles from 

Washington, opposite Mount Vernon. Good 
buildings. Price $40 per acre. 

No. 29.—86 acres, 6 miles from 

. ashington. Fine buildings—house with ten 
rooms. Price $6,000. 

No. 30.—100 acres, 20 miles from 

Washington. No buildings. Price $15 per acre. 

No. 31.—240f acres, 3 miles from 

Alexandria. Elegant buildings—cost of house, 
$14,0,00. Price $40 per acre, 
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The National Era is about to enter upon its 
Thirteenth volume. 

Twelve years ago, when the Discussion of 
the Question of Slavery was practically pro¬ 
hibited in this District, the Era was commenced 
for the purpose of asserting and defending the 
Rights of Discussion, and of giving fair ex¬ 
pression to Anti-Slavery Sentiments. In the 
House of Representatives, JohnQuincy Adams 
and Joshua R. Giddings alone gave it moral 
support; in the Senate, it found not a single 
well wisher; while outside of Congress it stood 
here, solitary and unsustained, under ban and 
menace. A conflictfollowed,in which an excited 
populace undertook to suppress it by violence B 
but it resisted the storm, maintained its posi¬ 
tion, and from that hour the Liberty of the 
Press was established iu the District of Co¬ 
lumbia. 

Twelve years have passed, and to-day, the 
Era finds twenty among the most distinguished 
members of the Senate, elected to carry out the 
Principles it was instituted to advocate, and 
the House almost controlled by Representatives* 
with whom it can consistently and heartily acs 
as a co-worker. 

While the cause it has advocated has ad¬ 
vanced so rapidly, I am constrained to say that 
the Era, since the advent of the Republican 
Party, has suffered somewhat in its circulation- 
influential newspapers, once in Opposition* 
but now united in the same movement, and an 
extensive Local Press, upholding kindred sen¬ 
timents, naturally engross a large portion ot 
Republican patronage. 

This was to be expected, but still I think 
there are good reasons why the Era should 
continue to be sustained. It was the first Press! 
to raise the standard of Freedom in the Capital 
of the Republic. For twelve years it has been, 
identified with the Anti-Slavery movement* 
and especially represents the Anti-Slavery 
element of the Republican Party. Although 
independent of mere Party organization, it was 
the first paper to advocate a general union of 
the Opponents of the Kansas-Nebraska Act ia 
1854, in a Patty of Freedom; took a leading 
part in the formation of the Republican Party, 
and, while holding itself at liberty to blame 
what it considered blameworthy, has uniformly 
vindicated it as true to its Principles. It, has 
never been a burden to its friends, never solicit¬ 
ed, nor at any time would have been willing to 
receive, any kind of official or congressional pa¬ 
tronage, has always been self-sustaining. From 
its friends, then, it asks a subscription that 
shall enable it to retain a position gained by so 
much effort, and to continue to wield an influ¬ 
ence which, I trust, has not been exerted fo^ 
evil. 

The coming year will be a critical one for 
the Republican cause. Strong efforts will be 
made to demoralize it, and accommodate it to 
the views of those, who, unwilling to support 
the Administration, do not yet appreciate the 
true nature or objects of our movement. Squat¬ 
ter Sovereignty, Know Nothingism, Conserva¬ 
tism, National Whiggery, are all working to¬ 
gether for the construction ot a platform, from, 
whichshall he excluded the Anti-Slavery Idea-— 
that very element which gave birth and gives 
vitality to the Republican Party. Can the Era 
be dispensed with at such a period l 

Able contributors have been secured to our 
columns; and with pleasure we announce that 
we have engaged as Assistant Editor, Danikl 
R. Goodlok, ol North Carolina, one of the 
ablest writers in the country on the Question 
of Slavery. 

The Literary Department of the paper will 
be carefully attended to. The two Stories now- 
in course of publication, “Herman” and 
“Jasper,” will furnish a rich entertainment to 
our readers, for several months to come. ' 

The Em presents weekly a Summary of 
General News and Political Intelligence, keeps 
a eareful record of the proceedings of Congress* 
and is the repository of a large portion of thev 
most interesting speeches delivered in that body, 

G. BAILEY. 

Washington, D. C., JShv. 1, 1858. 

TERMS. 

Single copy, one year - . - - $2 

Ten copies, one year - - - - 15 , 

Single copy, six months - - - l 

Five copies, six months - - - 5 

Ten copies, six months - - - 8 

Od- Payments always in advance. 

Voluntary agents are entitled to retain fifty 
cents commission on each yearly, and twenty- 
five cents on each semi-yearly, subscriber, ean. 
eept in the case of Chibs. 

A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will entitle 
the person making it up tq a copy for six 
months; a Club of ten, at $15, to a copy for 
one year. 

To voluntary agents will also be sent, if they 
desire it, a copy of the bound volume of Facta 
for the People. 

When a Club of subscribers has been for¬ 
warded, additions may be made to if on the 
same terms. It is not necessary that the sub¬ 
scribers to a Club should receive their papers 
at the same post office. 

0d“ A Club may be made up of either new 
or old subscribers. 

IW Money may he forwarded by mail, at 
my risk. Large amounts can be remitted ia 
drafts on Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
or Baltimore; smaller amounts in gold, or ia 
the notes of solvent banks. 

Address G. Bailey, Editor of the National, 
Era, Washington, D. C. 


WANTED. 

T5XPERIENCED AGENTS warned in ail pans of tha 
Xj country to obtain subscribers for I.OSSING S P1C- 
10RIAI. FIELD BOOK OF THE REVOLUTION, in 
Two Volumes Royal Octavo, containing upward ofl.500 
pages, and 11011 beautiful illusira'ions. This work will 
be sold exclusively by Aaents, to each of whom a tpeeiat 
district will be given. Rare inducements offeied. Ap- 
ulicants Should name the counties they would prefer. 

GEORGE W. ELLIOTT, 

are Harper & Brothers, New York. 


For lull particu 


GREELEY’S LETTERS FROM CALIFORNIA. 

MOW IS the time to subscribe. 

The Sacramento Vnion, in alluding to Mr, Greeley’s 
•bit to California, says: 

‘•His ieiters from this Stale to the Tribune will ba 


ut Californi 




Mr. Greeley’s letters w 
and Semi-Weekly Tribune. Term. 
Weekly, $3; ten copies or over, to t 
Weekly Tribune, S'2; Twenty copit 

SI each, and an extra copy to the gt 


Daily, Weekly, 
i—Daily, *6; Semi¬ 
te address, S2 each. 


HORACE GREELEY & CO., 


THE BOUDOIR SEWING MACHINE, 
HARRIS’S PATENT, 

* now offered to the public, impraved as a JDOIJBLE- 
’rtttEAD MACHINE, making the justly - celebrated 
hover <J}- Baker stitch, that will not slip, though every 

mking the above stitch by auihority of the Grover & 
laker Sewing Machine Company, at the low price of 
FORTY DOLLARS ! 

The above machine is, with this improvement the best 


• all applications for A gene es must be mad 

L, A. BIGELOW, Agent, 

43 Tremont street, Boston, Mas*. 


Rooms of the National Republican 
Washington City, August 1, 
The Republican Association of this ci 
irepared and published, under the supei 
/ongressional Republican Executive Goww 
f valuable Political Tracts, compiled pi 
’ongressional and other official records, 8 


which ar 
tioii of th 


les, that they 


HELPER'S IMPENDING CRISIS. 

HP HE remarkable book entitled “ The Impending Crisis 
X of the South: How to Meet it ”—a work the wide circu- 
x* an important bearing on the 

), and which is strongly re com- 
ighest. anti-slavery authorities, 
d retail, at the Boston Oj/ice oj 


of the 

PresidetialEle 


xil, free of postage, for the price. Address 

GEO. W. LIGHT, 

Boston Office National Era, ia Tremont st., 


The ' 


sn felt by th 


compilations has 




a of the chairmen and 
embers of the different “ Repnbl'can State Central Com- 
itlees,” to give publieity and circulation to theseTraots. 
fith a view to that object, we particularly desire lo be 
.wished with the names and postoff.ee address of the 
embers of each Stale Committee, and also with a list of 
.e Republican newspapers in each Stale and Territory, 
order that we may send copies of these Tracts as they 


e requested It 


se Tracts 


P LEWIS CLEPHANE, 
Secretary ffatimal Republican Aswriatisn, 
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WA SHINGTON, D. C. 

REPUBLICANISM IN VffiGINIA. 

Tlie -.following articles from the Wheeling ! 
Intelligencer demonstrate tho fact that the Rc- 
puhlic'an party has a: permanent organization ] 
in the Old Dominion and a voice in heir coun¬ 
cils, Mr. Caldwell, the State Senator from the 
Senatorial district which embraces Wheeling, is 
not only a Republican, but a member of the 
National Republican Committee. It will be 
seen that he stands out boldly as a Republi- 

We also call attention to the significant re¬ 
buke which the Intelligencer, a Virginia paper, 
gives to a Northern abettor of Slavery and the 
Slave Power. We will add to what the Wheel 
ing paper says on this subject, that but for 
Northern doughfaced apologists for Slavery, 
the Republican party would’have an organized 
existence in every State in the Union. It is 
these Northern apostates to Freedom who sus¬ 
tain and uphold the reign of terror in the South. 


Serenade to Senator Caldwell by the German 
Republicans of the City. 

Towards the close of last week, a deputation 
of our German citizens signified to Senator 
Caldwell that it would afford them great pleas¬ 
ure to Sttest their warm appreciation of the 
official stand which he had recently taken in I 
behalf of the principles of the Republican party, 
through the medium of a complimentary musi¬ 
cal serenade. Senator Caldwell, in reply, as¬ 
sured them that their complimentary proffer 
was very gratifying to him, and that, on any 
evening that might be convenient to them, itl 
would be his pleasure to have them visit his 
house. . Accordingly, on Saturday evening last, 
about nine o’clock, Professor Weber, with his 
singing choir, and one of the German bands, 
together with numerous others, Germans and 
Americans, went out in hacks, wagons, and 
buggies, to the residence of- Senator Caldwell, 
on the National Road, three and a half miles 
east of the city. Mr. Caldwell, with a number 
of his personal friends, came out from his resi¬ 
dence, met the delegation at his gate, and warm¬ 
ly welcomed them to the hospitalities of his 
borne. 

After a song from the choir and a tune from 
the band, Professor Weber, on behalf of the 
Germans, proceeded, in some well-timed and 
some handsomely expressed words, to explain 
to Senator Caldwell the moving motive of the 
Germans, whom he represented, in coming out 
to compliment him with this serenade. He and 
his fellow Germans were desirous of expressing 
to Senator Caldwell their joy and the great 
gratification whieh it gave them to learn of the 
honorable position which had been recently ten¬ 
dered him, and which still more honorably and 
manfully he had accepted, in the ranks of “the 
great Republican parly.” The Germans, for 
whom he (Professor Weber) spoke, were at¬ 
tached to the great principles of that party, and 
it gave them both courage and pleasure to wel¬ 
come to their lead the same man who in other 
times and under other circumstances they had 
often delighted to honor with their confidence 
and their votes. 

Senator Caldwell, after very appropriately 
acknowledging the honor which had been done 
in this little unostentatious but heartfelt dem¬ 
onstration, said that it would be impossible for 
him not to feel a lively interest in whatever 
concerned the welfare of the German masses, 
both in the city of Wheeling and elsewhere. 
No man had ever had better friends than the 
Germans had been to him. He had from the 
very first, and often since he had begun a pub¬ 
lic career, been indebted to their sympathy and 
their votes for the honors which he had enjoyed. 
It did therefore, this evening, give him a real 
and rather an unusual pleasure to hear from 
them assurances that their friendship for him, 
and their confidence in him, has not abated, 
but increased, by reason of the step which he 
bad taken. No wonder, said he, that you Ger- 
mens and other laboring men feel ait interest 
in the progress and in the final ascendency of 
the principles of the Republican parly. It is 

lentplxsfcivaUy "tire p»rtrjr uf tiro -ivkite laboring 

men of this country. While the Democratic 
party is the favorite party of the aristocratic 
element in our Government; while it promotes 
the interests and follows the dicta of the oli¬ 
garchical body of Southern slaveholders, to the 
prejudice of the interests of free white working 
men, the Republican party has made the inter¬ 
ests of onr working men, of our small producers 
In the soil and in the workshops, its fundamen¬ 
tal basis. It was a puzzle to him how any man 
who wrought with his hands, and who valued 
the dignity of the sweat of his brow, could 
waver in his choice between the principles of 
the two parties. Free labor never could be 
honorable, never could command that respect 
to which it was entitled, while ever- it was dis¬ 
criminated against, as between it and slave 
labor. Whenever it was degraded to the level 
of Compulsory slave labor, or as it had been by 
the Democratic party, subordinated, it must 
partake of the degradation of slave labor. 
"Every man ought to be able to see this. The 
gaeat principles of the Republican party were 
the same that Henry Clay had contended for in 
hiB lifetime, viz: encouragement to the labors 
of free white winking men, whether tillers of 
soil, mechanics, or manufacturers. So plain 
were these facts becoming in the eyes of the 
people, and so tired were they now of the dis¬ 
asters and prostrations which have been brought 
upon the industrial interests of the country, 
through thefprinciples of the Democratic party, 
that tliev were about to rise up in their strength 
and hurl their oppressors from the places which 
they so unworthily occupied. 

We do not. pretend to give more than a mere 
outline of Senator Caldwell’s remarks. They 
were listened to attentively, and frequently and 
loudly applauded by his hearers. After its con¬ 
clusion, ail persons were invited into his house, 
where a most bountiful collation, consisting of 
the choicest delicacies, of the season, had been 
tastefully spread, through the agency of his ac¬ 
complished lady. The whole occasion' was 
creditable to all concerned. 

As the feasting and general enjoyment were 
in’progress, Mr. E._ Norton, who was present, 
extended a cordial invitation to the company to 
adjourn to his residence, and there continue the 
social programme of the evening. This was 
done, and the band, to the stirring air of the 
"Marseillaise, took up the line of march. On 
arriving at Mr. Norton’s, Professor Weber 
turned to the Germans, and in their own lan¬ 
guage explained to them the position which Mr. 
Norton had and still occupied in regard to the 
great iron interests of the city and country. 
He, in a happy and complimentary analogy, 
linked those traits of character which had en¬ 
abled Mr. Nortoa from small beginnings to rise 
to his present commanding position, to those 
material iron elements in which, from a boy, he 
had been used to deal. Turning to Mr. Norton, 
Prof. Weber formally introduced him to his 
fellow Germans. Mr. Norton, in reply to Prof. 
Weber, warmly welcomed him and his friends 
to his house, after which he turned to the notice 
of those elements of labor and laboring success 
with which Prof. Weber had so happily identi- 


reason and flow of shat” that had character¬ 
ized the whole evening. 

From the: Wheeling Intelligencer. 

“ We have reprinted in the Express, as a 
matter of news, the circular of the Republican 
National Committee. What just claim a party 
has to the adjective ‘ National,’ whose limit, is 
far less than one-half of the geographical sur¬ 
face of the Union, the Public can judge.”— N, 
Y. Express. 

Now, Mr. Express, will yon please to allow 
us to ask you a question or two—one or two 
fair and rational queries—and whieh have often 
occurred to us on reading similar paragraphs 
to the one which we have quoted from you ? 

Yon say that the geographical limit, of the., 
Republican party is Mason and Dixon’s line. 
We grant you that what you say is pladsible. 
We admit that it is not recognised as an effect¬ 
ive organization south of that line. And this 
assertion of yours, and our admission, ieads us 
to aBk you why and wherefore the Republican 
party is not what you insinuate, that it ought 
to be south of the line, in order to entitle it to 
the term National, y iza controlling organi¬ 
zation in one or more Southern States. Can 
you find no answer in your mind to such a 
question. Was not an answer, a full and suf¬ 
ficient answer, present to your thoughts when 
you wrote the above paragraph ? It seems to 
us that there are some facts that could hardly 
have escaped suggestion in so fertile a mind, 
and’ amid so ready a run of general knowledge, 
as we candidly award to you. But as you seem 
to have overlooked them, we will venture in an 
humble way to call them up. First, then, we 
would ask you if it is at all a cause of reproach 
that the Republican party does not possess the 
electoral vote of a single Southern State ? Do 
you consider that a principle, to be national, must 
wield power—that it must have the prestige of 
universality throughout a country, to make it 
worthy of acceptance, or to shield it from de- i 
rision? Certainly, yon cannot so think. You, 
as a paper, are chiefly known for your hitter 
and uncompromising hostility to the spread of I 
Catholic influence in this country. And we ! 
only now remind you that yon are so known, 
because we think that you will better appreci¬ 
ate the force of our remarks in this connection, 
You have, no doubt, read of a sect of Christians 
called the Albigenses, who were a powerful, 
prosperous, and religious people, inhabiting 
and almost exclusively occupying the South 
of France at one time. * •* * 

Now we wish to ask you, inasmuch as you 
have assumed to be, par excellence, the defender 
of the Protestant faith, and the stickler for 
geographical nationality, if you think these peo¬ 
ple were heretics because they occupied but a 
province or two in point of territory, and be¬ 
cause they num bered many millions less than 
the adherents of the Pope, thoughout France. 
In other words, we want to ask you, does mi¬ 
nority in numbers, or scantiness of territorial 
Occupation, derogate from the soundness of 
men’s religion or politics ? Certainly you will' 
not say that they do. And; if you will noi say 
so, how do you excuse yourself, when day after 
day you sit in your office and pen and publish 
caricatures and flings on and at the Republi¬ 
can party, because it is weak and limited in the 
Southern States ? You cannot certainly be 
oblivious of some of the reasons why it is so. 
You certainly remember that in the campaign 
of 1866, good men and good citizens of this 
State were driven away from the polls in. the 
city of Norfolk—that likewise useful, intelli- 

f nt, and law-abiding citizens of the city of 
heeling were ruffianly mobbed during a 
peaceful assemblage—that a most generous, 
philanthropic, and devoted citizen of Clarke 
county was expatriated, his family insulted, 
and his property plundered—that a learned, ef¬ 
ficient, and harmless Professor in the Univer¬ 
sity of North Carolina wa3 degraded from his 
professorship and exiled from his State. And 
all for what ? Because, and because only, that 
they professed the principles of the Republican 
party. In all the instances which we have cited, 
(and we could cite many more,) citizens were 
persecuted, put under public ban, threatened 
in their persons and property, just because of I 
their conscientious belief and attachment to 
principles that were not in power, and were not 
popular therefore. 

But, aside from all this, is it not a litlle sin¬ 
gular for you, Mr. Express, who are one of the 
heads and shining lights of a party that pos¬ 
sesses but the electoral vote of one State in this 
Union, and that a State distinguished for the 
rowdyisiq and blood-thirstiness that attend its 
-palLtSe&L victories, to be reading lectures on 
nationality to a party that carried the electoral 
votes of eleven States of this Union in 1856, 
and that at this time makes you and yonrs, to- 

f ether with all the combinations which you 
ave in prospect with the adherents of the 
present corrupt Administration, tremble in 
your boots, lest they, over all your heads, shall 
carry the solid electoral vote of a majority of 
these States? 

Their nationality, indeed! Must they carry 
all the States ? Does not a constitutional ma¬ 
jority make them national f Do they them¬ 
selves, of their own choice, limit their numbers 
by any geographical line ? You talk as if they 
did. Do they not cordially invite you and all 
other men to join with them ? Have they not 
many prominent and excellent men sympa¬ 
thizing with them, and bidding them “ God 
speed ” in the Southern States ? Do they 
make war upon the institutions of any State, 
North or South ? Do they not everywhere, and 
at all times, openly and avowedly proclaim the 
integrity and inviolability of all the institutions 
of all the States ? Certainly they do. No one 
knows better than you do the rectitude and the 
entire constitutionality of their institutions. No 
one knows better that they go not one ■frhit be¬ 
yond the doctrines of the Fathers of the Re¬ 
public. 

The time is at hand when you will think and 
print, differently from what you do. Just as 
sure as the 4th of " November, 1860, comes 
round, the Republican party, or those who will 
carry out all they contend for, will succeed to 
the place now occupied by the “ last of the 
Bourbons.” When they shall have so suc¬ 
ceeded, and when they shall have vacated, 
cleansed, and renovated the high and low 
places of the Government, and put in order 
anew all its machinery, then you, as numberless 
others of their disparagers, will be willing to 
recognise them —■ — J ~— 3 


new halls, each with elegantly-carved pillars 
and marble ceilings, which add yery much to 
their first effect. 

“ I cannot leave the Capitol, however, with¬ 
out expressing the intense admiration I feel for 
the splendid pieces of statuary designed and 
wrought by the gifted Crawford. I have seen 
them before, but behold them again with new 
delight. If ‘the’Genius of America’—which 
now temporarily adorns the grounds on the 
green in front of the old Capitol—and all the 
attendant illustrations of art and commerce, 
labor upon the sea and on the land, in the for¬ 
est and in the work-shop, in the schools and in 
the laboratory, were intended to gratify the 
common mind of America, they also give 
pleasure to the most accomplished minds. See¬ 
ing in marble so much that is truly of the 
American type, and adding to them all the fine 
Revolutionary figures which recall the earliest 
and hardest struggles of our forefathers for lib¬ 
erty and independence, the whole group will 
not only be seen with delight, but treasured in 
every thoughtful memory with intense gratifi¬ 
cation. All honor, then, to the memory Ot 
Crawford, and ere long may Powers, Galt, 
Palmer, Stone, and the new lights that are 
every day springing up in our midst, share, in 
the new Capitol, in the glory which everywhere 
attends the name of their lamented and dis¬ 
tinguished brother.” 


whatever he was that was worthy of remark 
attention, had been achieved by his own hands I 
and head, through the free principles of our 
American Constitution. The question of the 
dignity. of free white labor was a practical one 
with him. It was not a theoretical or yet a 
“Bunkum” one. It was one which was as 
near and dear to him as his life, and before he 
would sacrifice aught of those convictions, in 
politics, which in his opinion were to save free 
labor from degradation in this country, he would 
give up life itself. He believed, as their distin¬ 
guished Senator had said to them, that the 
principles of the Republican party were essen¬ 
tially promotive of the best interests of white 
working men—and it was their duty, as it was 
their privilege, to speak against and vote against 
any principles that would degrade them | 
level of African slaves. 

After Mr. Norton had finished his remarks, 
his guests were invited back into one of the 
■spacious arbors with which his grounds are so 
handsomely adorned, where, as at Mr. Cald¬ 
well’s, the handiwork and liberality of woman 
was again made manifest in the luxuries that 
overspread a large table. The glee of the 
casion and the general run of enjoyment’ 
kept up until about midnight, when, on that 
hour being announced by Prof. Weber, all par- 


THE CITY OF WASHINGTON 
GROWTH AND IMPROVEMENT. 

The New York Express has a letter .from .. 
Washington correspondent, who, until recently, 
has been absent from the national capital for 
nearly two years. The writer is delighted with 
its growth and improvement, and says: 

“ It grows as W estern towns grow, as Eastern 
towns have grown, and, in the fact alone that 
it, is the capital of the country, it is destined 
be one of the largest interior towns of the t_„ 
tion. ■ Washington to-day, compared to Wash¬ 
ington twenty-two or three years gone by, has 
harl a wonderful advancement. Its agriculture, 
its horticulture, its manufactures, all have kept 
pace with the best towns of the country; while 
the Government patronage and the distribution 
of places have increased almost beyond belief. 
Between the Patent and Post Office buildings, 
in the centre of the city, (two of the most sub¬ 
stantial buildings in the world,) the newjyeas- 
nry building at the west end, and the new Cap¬ 
itol buildings, there has been a very equal geo¬ 
graphical distribution of favor. As improve- 

-.... - rr ~j —,— . merits, they are each and all visited by hun- 

fied him. Mr. Norton said that it was his chief dreds daily, and by a class of persons who.gen- 
pride, and it tras his greatest satisfaction, that | erally rank as tax-payers. Among this class, 


erally rank as tax-payers. Among this bias 
it is very rare, indeed, to hear one word of 
complaint against the vast expenditures of pub¬ 
lic money upon these enduring monuments of 
the solidity and growth of the Republic.” 

The writer, after finding fault with what he 
conceives to fie the bad taste exhibited in the 
chief ornaments of the new House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, adds: 

“ The new Senate Chamber is, in all respects, 
superior to the Representatives’ House, but, 
like it, suffers from too much gold and paint. 
Some of the committee rooms, too, are ridicu¬ 
lously excessive in their designs and colors. 
Young Italy may well laugh at Young America 
for consenting to the use of so much paint and 
■gold. The room designed for the Vice President, 
however, is perfect, and the best taste has been 
displayed in its arrangement. It is grand in 
architecture, imposing in its length and height, 
and in all respects beautiful. The walls and 
ceiling are of solid marble, and, what is better, 
of American marble, that no country can sur¬ 
pass in purity or’effect. It is almost worth a 
journey to the Capitol to see this room. It al¬ 
ready has, however, several and too many splen¬ 
did mirrors, and it is. to be hoped there will 
not be added gilding or paint, to mar the har¬ 
mony and simplicity which now distinguishes 
’’ '- from all the rest. There 


It seems from the following article, which 
we find in a Mississippi newspaper, that a Mr. 
Samuel Martin emancipated his slaves by will, 
on condition that they were to be sent to Ohio, 
or some other free State. But the administra¬ 
tor was not permitted to execute the will of the 
testator, as would he the case in any civilized 
portion of. the world, and the. negroes have 
been seized and thrown into jail on a claim of 
the State that they have escheated. It seems 
that there is a general law which assigns es¬ 
cheats in the eountyto an institution called the 
Brashear Academy. The trustees of this in¬ 
stitution, with a laudable desire to conserve 
the interests of learning, will employ the best 
counsel in the State to arrest the negroes in 
their unnatural desire to be free. We appre¬ 
hend that it will not require the resources of 
learning and ingenuity attributed to the late 
Rufus Choate, to accomplish their object. We 
are pleased, however, to infer, from the tone of 
the article, that a considerable portion of the 
community take sides with the negroes in their 
strange desire to. lay aside the blessings of Sla¬ 
very. No fact could more clearly demonstrate 
the perversity of human nature than this spon¬ 
taneous outburst of popular indignation against 
what the people regard as an act of tyranny 
towards a few helpless negroes. If the Missis- 
sippians are unable to “ conquer their preju¬ 
dices ” with the light of the Dred Scott decision, 
and the daily teachings of the fire-eating orators 
and newspapers to help them, how in the name 
of common sense can we poor Free-Soilers and 
Abolitionists be expected to do so? Judge 
Taney, with one foot in the grave, decided that 
'black men have no rights whieh white men 
re bound to respect.” The sentiment was 
applauded from Maine to] Texas by the “ Na¬ 
tional Democracy,” and we supposed that Mis¬ 
sissippi would he the last place iu the Union 
where men would give practical evidence of 
being skeptical as to its truth. What is the 
world coming to ? 

From the Port Gibson (Miss.) Reveille. 

FIAT JUSTIOIA—MARTIN NEGROES—IMPORT¬ 
ANT CASE. 

The case of the Sam. Martin negroes has 
produced the liveliest excitement in our com¬ 
munity. We however think that, on close ex¬ 
amination, the large majority of our conscien¬ 
tious and intelligent citizens will he of onr mind 
about the case. 

We all agree that* for the settlement of the 
matter of these negroes, there is but one prin¬ 
ciple to be pursued. What is that principle ? 
It is justice— justice to all parties; justice to 
the community; justice to white, and justice 

black; justice to our labor system; justice 


They are Sam. Cm’ s estate, the negroes now 
in jail and claiming to be free, the State to 
whom they are claimed to escheat, and the 
Brashear Academy, for whose benefit the es¬ 
cheat will he. 

As to Sam. Martin’s estate, what is the duty 
of the administrator? Nothing is plainer. His 
duty is to see that justice is done to the estate. 
The administrator therefore would naturally 
take the advice of able counsel; and if the ad¬ 
vice is that the negroes are not free, and belong 
to Sam. Martin’s estate, it is but simple justice 
that the administrator should, with all honor¬ 
able energy, claim what is justly due. Who 
can gainsay that ? The law prescribes the ad¬ 
ministrator’s duties. If he does his duty, his 
sworn duty, who can blame him ? 

The negroes now in jail, and claimed to be 
free, have rights in the matter. 

As the case should be justly decided, the 
negroes have either the right to be free, or the 
privilege to be “ slaves.” Now, either these 
negroes have been legally freed, or they have 
not been. If they have been legally freed, if I 
their deeds of manumission are correct, then, 
in God’s name, let them be free, and either 
leave the State or exercis e their privilege, should 


i all. 


ties took leave, well•Sfitistied with the ‘‘feast of some imposing and spacious entrances to the 


they wish to remain and return into “ sis 
That is law; that is justice. Nobody can gain¬ 
say it. Why, then, any excitement? We will 
undertake to Bay, that when the case is tried, a 
jury of our country will return a just verdict. 
Let us, then, patiently wait. Let us excite no 
fanatic spirit. Let. us not break open the jail, 
and turn loose a parcel of poor negroes, to he 
hastily driven out, to become starvelings and 
vagrants. 

There is, however, in our humble judgment, 
no danger of anything more than animated 
discussion. That is right. The county com¬ 
plimented as the first in the State upon negro 
questions will honor the judiciary, and let the 
courts and juries do equal and exact justice to 
all. The State's duty is to have justice done 
itself. The District Attorney will therefore 
claim all that is justly due, and neither n 
nor less. The Trustees of the Academy 
high-toned gentlemen. They have a duty to 
do; they, of course, will neither overdo nor un¬ 
derdo their duty. But they are not men to 
evade or flinch from duty; and as schools are, 
like churches, instruments for good in the hands 
of Providence, let the Trustees, like Christian 
gentlemen, give the school the benefit of the 
escheat, if, in law, the benefit is justly due. 
What all want is justice. Then let all parties 
quietly and fearlessly submit their claims to the 
tribunals of j ustice. 

The Sam. Martin negroes are now in jail; 
that may be a hardship—undoubtedly it is. Let 
it, however, he noted as a stern fact, that in all 
countries, whites as well as blacks are liable to 
detention and imprisonment, before trial of 
their rights. More white men than negroes 
have been imprisoned in our jails until their 
rights could be tried. And, in this connection, 
let us reassert the formula of Henry Hughes, 
that “ negroes are sacred when their rights are 
to be tried." 

But ought, or ought not, our free negroes to 
be expelled, and ought, or ought not, our courts, 
in cases of doubt, to lean in favor of emanci¬ 
pation ? These questions now come home 
us. Free negroes are not “ economically sub¬ 
ordinated ; ” and if negroes who are not subordi¬ 
nated are right and desirable, negroes who are 
“ subordinated ” are wrong, and not desirable. 
If subordination is just, non-subordination is 
unjust. Slavery and Emancipation cannot 
both be right! We are in favor of subordina¬ 
tion, miscalled Slavery.* As to Sam. Martin’s 
negroes, any sympathy based upon the ground 
that freedom will be a boon to them, is what 
we detest. And, as we have asserted 
streets, as to them individually, whatever may 
be their rights, we certainly think they would be 
better off as slaves in Mississippi thart free in 
Cincinnati. This is our view upon all cases of 
this character, and we do not refer it particularly 
to the present case. We are opposed to the 
freedom of negroes, and in favor of their liberty, 
because liberty is justice ; and what is liberty 
but freedom inside of order? But is a free 
negro orderly ? ' The statistics prove that the 
free negroes are, as a rule, drunkards, vagrants, 
thieves, beggars, and starvelings. Let the facts 
be faced. Let our people boldly take the 
ground that onr negroes jiave liberty, because 
liberty is just so much freedom.as is justly due, 
and no more; and tyho will say that any mors 


freedom is justly due than our miscalled slaves, 
enjoy? Jefferson Davis, when he lately de¬ 
clared Slavery to be a misnomer, took the high, 
safe ground. Let him, or, better still, let Gov. 
Brown, take that position in the Senate, and 
thus become a historic character. And if, in 
law, the courts now, as we fear, lean towards 
emancipation, let the Legislature of Mississippi 
correct the laws, and let justice to all be done. 

After a calm and thoughtful consideration of 
this whole subject, and after being possessed of 
all the facts, these are our conclusions. Good, 
in the end, we honestly believe, will come from 
the discussion of the Sam. Martin negroes. 


MORE FILIBUSTERING. 

The Washington correspondent of the Phil¬ 
adelphia Inquirer says: 


States, having for its object the conquest of 
Mexico; not to be annexed to the United 
States, but to be governed by the race conquer¬ 
ing and getting possession of its Government; 
that this secret combination had its signs, pass¬ 
words, and cabalistic letters, like other secret 
societies. 

“ The information I then had was vague and 
indefinite; but the name, purpose, and the prin¬ 
cipal .actor or master-spirit, of this society, are 
now made known. It is, ‘ The Knights of the 
Golden Circle,’ George Bickley, President 
American K. G. C., (Knights of the Golden 
Circle.) A meeting was lately called and held 
at the White Sulphur Springs, Va., of this as¬ 
sociation, which sundry Southern gentlemen 
were invited to attend. This meeting, it is 
stated, was attended by about one hundred men," 
the doors being guarded by men in uniform ; 
and it turns out that its object, as I stated, 
was to Americanize and Africanize Mexico; 
that is to say, that Americans shall take Mex¬ 
ico, and establish Slavery there, and open the 
slave trade. Bickley is represented to be a 
fire-eater, disunionist, and one of the many 
thousand restless spirits who desire to live with¬ 
out labor, to be a hero of some kind, and a ruler 
by the grace of powder, and not by the voiee ! 
of the people, though professing to be a Demo¬ 
crat. So long as that class ot the American 
people who have the most at stake in the coun¬ 
try—the solid men, the business men, the in¬ 
telligent men, the moral, upright men, and the- 
Christian men—will not take an active part in 
giving character to, and controlling the Gov¬ 
ernment of, the country, they may be assured 
that just such restless, depraved, reckless, mis¬ 
chief-making spirits, as well as demagogues of 
all kinds, will step in and occupy positions 
which should be occupied only by worthy, up¬ 
right men.” 

SPEECH OF GOVERNOR CHASE. 

On the 16th lust., Governor Chase addressed 
a meeting of the citizens of Union county, 
Ohio. We copy the following from Ms speech 
relating to the Slavery and Homestead ques¬ 
tions : 

“ He did not believe in the-theory that a ma¬ 
jority and the right to make of any man or 
woman a slave forever. States had the right to 
legislate on their own affairs, and this was the 
sovereignty which our fathers, dying, bequeath¬ 
ed to us. The people also had “the right to 
elect their own officers, but, to show the insin¬ 
cerity of the professions of the so-called Demo¬ 
cratic Legislature of last winter that,. body ap¬ 
pointed a board with power to appoint police 
commissioners for the city of Cincinnati! That 
was Popular Sovereignty ! 

“ Forcible allusion was made to the canal 
legislation of last winter, and that precious 
body placed before the people in no enviable 
light. No honest Democrat could look into 
these various transactions and defend them. 
The people’s money should be protected, but 
the present sub-treasury was a fraud and a 
failure. If .the Republican legislation upon 
this subject had been adopted by the Demo¬ 
crats when they came into power, everf single 
dollar of the defalcation would have been safe. 
This sub-treasury required no security for 
money deposited with county treasurers—not a 
single bond for security. The law taxed peo¬ 
ple to pay premiums on bank notes. They 
had in the vaults of the Treasury— -bank notes; 
for their taxes the law required them to pay 
specie. They had promised to pay '; and the 
bankers were the sub-treasury. 

“ The Democrats had searched the Repub¬ 
lican record, but found noevidence of.reckless- 
ness. But what did they find ? Why, that the 
Republican Legislature had passed laws to pro¬ 
tect tlie liberties of the people of Ohio. ‘ If 
you want negroes caught, you must catch them 
yourself,’ said the Republican enactment. 1 We 
did not build jails and keep them open for you 
to put your slaves in, with our criminals. And 
what did the Democratic Legislature do ? They 
made haste to repeal these laws, whieh exempt¬ 
ed our people from the miserable business of 
negro catching. 

“ The Governor would not have the Slavery 
question shut out every other interest of the 
country, yet he knew perfectly well that it had 
assumed great and important proportions. He 
would say here, to-day, that nothing would 
satisfy the slave power short of the spread of 
Slavery throughout all free States. The right 
of transit was claimed by slave-owners with 
perfect confidence, though there was no reason 
why they might not prolong their stay indefi¬ 
nitely within the borders of the State. 

“ The Supreme Court has already decided, 
that in all our broad domain there was not out¬ 
side of the free States a single foot of free soil; 
what might we not look for next ? During, the 
last Presidential campaign, no single Democrat 
was found in Ohio who believed that Slavery 
existed in any of the Territories—now, how 
was it ? Judge Ranney’s letter of ’48 received 
a complimentary airing, as being a very excel¬ 
lent Republican document, though long since 
repudiated by its author. The unsettled Lemon 
case was referred to, as being certain to result 
in a decision establishing Slavery in every free 
State. It was for the men of Ohio to say 
whether they wanted coffled slaves to be driven 
through their State, insulting their free labor. 
‘A little,’ said the Legislature of last winter. 
They said as ■ much as they could say, by re¬ 
pealing the law. 

“ There were many noble Southerners who 
looked with loathing and scorn Upon this mis¬ 
erable, cringing set. The question has always 
been forced upon us by the slave oligarchy, and 
they had dug the political graves of some of the 
first men of the country. Mr. Pugh had said 
that all they wanted was non-intervention, ‘sub¬ 
ject to the Constitution ; ’ Mr. Douglas said he 
was going to insist that there should be no more 
protection for slaves in the Territories than for 
other property! The slaves were there, but it 
was by ‘ non-intervention.’ The man who fell 
among thieves was left to perish by those who 
passed by on the other side, on this same prin¬ 
ciple of non-intervention. The priest and the 
Levite were Democratic non-interventionists, 
according to the Cincinnati platform! Non¬ 
intervention—it was a sham. ‘ I am,’ said the. 
Governor, ‘ for intervention with wrong wher¬ 
ever the Constitution of my country permits it. 
I will maintain free labor, and I will never, 
never seek to shield myself by any party dodge. 
We leave the Southern States to do what they 
will with their institutions at home, ancf we pro¬ 
pose to do the same. We dislike their Slavery, 
though we do not propose to interfere with 
them; but in all our broad Territories, over 
whicH the Western sun is now shining so be- 
nignantly, in the name of our country and our 
God, let us see to it that there Liberty be main¬ 
tained.’ @. 

“ There is one other matter to wMch I wish 
to call yonr attention. I refer to the' Home¬ 
stead question. The Republican party stand 
upon the principle of the Homestead bill. We 
believe it is to the interest of the cohntry to 
have free homes. We believe that settlers 
should have an opportunity to take up the pub¬ 
lic lands, with or without price. The country 
should look to the wealth produced by the par¬ 
ty taking up the land, and not to the original 
purchase money he might be able to pay. 
What did the Democratic party do at Washing¬ 
ton ? In solid phalanx, they voted against the 
bill. Of what benefit is it that the Democratic 
party have spoken in favor of it? The people 
want votes and acts, not words. 

“ I have laid before yon what I believe to be 
facts, and I submit them to your judgment; 
and in asking your honest decision upon what 
I have said, I believe I pay yon a higher com¬ 
pliment than I could otherwise possibly do. 
Take these facts into serious consideration, and 


watchful—it will be to the vigilant and active. 
You have something to do besides electing 
yonr own local ticket. You will have to assist 
in fighting the battle throughout the Union. 
Then take these things to heart, and not merely 


see that those present exercise the right of suf¬ 
frage, hut see that every man who can vote is 
brought to the polls, and that the protest of 
this State be more significant and more em¬ 
phatic than it has ever been. 

“ I thank you for the generous support you 
have given me, and pledge you that side by 
side I will stand with you in this great battle of 
Freedom until it is won. I now take my leave 
of you.” 


The Richmond Enquirer discusses the mag¬ 
azine article of Mr. Douglas at considerable 
length, and while its manner is courteous and 
kind, it declares that the position of Mr. Doug¬ 
las is more obnoxious and dangerous to the 
South than that of Senator Seward. After giving 
praise to the Illinois Senator for his opposition 
to the Lecorapton fraud, it proceeds as follows: 

“ Since then, we have found Mr. Douglas 
venturing upon another field of discussion, on 
the merits of which we are obliged to separate 
from him, indeed to stand in uncompromising 
difference, on a point also involving the ques¬ 
tion of State equality and the entire Slavery 
question, in the phase which it has finally as¬ 
sumed. As explained with sufficient explicit¬ 
ness in his last publication, the position assert¬ 
ed by Mr. Douglas now is, that the residents of | 
a Territory may rightfully and legally, through 
the action of a Territorial Legislature, exclude 
the introduction of slave property into a Terri¬ 
tory, or abrogate the right to hold slaves al¬ 
ready introduced; and that neither the Con¬ 
gress, the Executive, nor the Judiciary of the 
United States can rightfully intervene to pro¬ 
tect slave property from such hostile action of 
mere Territorial authorities. 

“As we have a 

the attention of _ ___ 

even more practically and effectively subver¬ 
sive of the constitutional rights of slaveholders, 
than is the doctrine maintained by Mr. Seward 
and his adherents of the Black Republican 
party. Mr. Seward holds that Congress may 
rightfully exclude slave property from the Ter¬ 
ritories. Mr. Douglas contends that this power 
resides in the local authorities of e’ach Terri¬ 
tory. 

“ So far, then, as the great question of prin¬ 
ciple involved is concerned, there is no material 
difference between Mr. Douglas and Mr. Sew¬ 
ard. Both deny the inalienable right of the 
citizens of each State to enjoy, on territory 
common to all the States, every species of prop¬ 
erty whieh any citizen may lawfully hold with¬ 
in the limits of any one of the Sates Mr. Sew¬ 
ard attributes the power to abrogate this right 
to a great Federal legislative body, where the 
attempt would he met with the strenuous oppo¬ 
sition of a full body of Southern representatives, 
whose action and deliberation are constant sub¬ 
jects of watchful attention and jealous com¬ 
ment to the whole people of the Union. Mr. 
Douglas attributes the same power to isolated 
and obscure local authorities, among whom the 
slaveholders of the Union may be altogether 
excluded even from partial representation, 
whose members and constituencies are com¬ 
paratively irresponsible. 

“ Certainly, Mr. Douglas’s doctrine is eqnally 
obnoxious in theory with that of Mr. Seward, 
and much more easily reduced to practical 
adoption. 

“ Even here, however, we are careful to avoid 
all injustice to Mr. Douglas. When he partially 
announced his views on this question, during 
the last session of Congress, we erroneously re¬ 
garded them as the expression of a new con¬ 
viction. Further inquiry satisfies us that the 
distinguished Senator has, for the last nine 
years, manifested a certain degree of consistent 
adherence to the same doctrine which he now 
so explicitly advocates. 

“ In his speech in the Senate in 1850, and 
in Ms subsequent speech delivered at Chicago, 
during the agitation of the Kansas-Nebraska 
controversy, Mr. Douglas expressed substantial¬ 
ly the same theoretical opinion contained in his 
ast publication. 

“ It is true that this theoretical consistency is 
much impaired by the action of the Senator 
from Illinois. By his course with regard to 
Utah, by the provisions of the Kansas-Nebraska 
act, regulating the most minute details of the in¬ 
ternal government of the Territories—nay, if we 
are not Mistaken, by Ms own motion, made in 
the Senate, to repeal certain Pro-Slavery acts 
of the Territorial Legislature of Kansas—Mr. 
Douglas has directly denied his own theoretical 
opinion, that Congress cannot intervene to cor¬ 
rect a Territorial Legislature in matters apper¬ 
taining to the internal government of a Terri¬ 
tory. These matters we will discuss more fully 
in a subsequent article. We do not refer to 
them for the purpose of trumping up the vulgar 
charge of dishonest inconsistency, so frequently 
hurled at prominent statesmen. We only de¬ 
sire to notice the undeniable fact, that however 
sincere Mr. Douglas may be in the formation 
and advocacy of his theory, it is so palpably un¬ 
sound that he has not even been able to con¬ 
form his own political conduct to its dictates. 

“ A similar reason, doubtless, must be refer¬ 
red to, to explain the manifest inferiority of 
Mr. Douglas’s last publication, to the really 
able State papers and discourses of which he is 
the distinguished author. This last production 
bears no stamp of eminent statesmanship. It 
is crude, illogical, and deficient in precision. 
We are obliged to look to the middle, and not 
to the end, to. discover its real intent, for the 
conclusion which it apparently announces is a 
mere generality, which leaves the point of con¬ 
troversy altogether undecided.” 

The Enquirer complains that Mr. Douglas’s 
essay is copyrighted, and insists that it should 
be disseminated broadcast over the country, 
and particularly over the South, for the follow¬ 
ing reasons : 

“ His essay is nothing less, than an invasion 
of their most vital domestic and political inter¬ 
ests—a direct denial of their constitutional 
rights. It is their right, then, to be fully ad¬ 
vised—to be enabled to read at once for them¬ 
selves.^ We urgently insist that the embargo 
now laid on public information shall be prompt¬ 
ly removed.” 

The Enquirer concludes its first assault upon 
Mr. Douglas as follows: 

“This is the doctrine of Mr. Douglas’s essay, 
fully expressed. So far as'the practical inter¬ 
ests of the South are concerned, it is much 
worse-doctrine than that of Mr. Seward. The 
Democracy of Virginia steadfastly refuse to yield 
to either. Nevertheless,'we do not hesitate to say 
that we would prefer immediate and uncondi¬ 
tional submission to Mr. Douglas’s doctrine, to 
that policy of time-serving ‘ compromise,’ which 
would result iu the same thing, and which adds 
duplicity of interpretation to abject submission, 
by first admitting the constitutional rights of 
the South, and then contemptuously deriding 
them as ‘ dead doctrines ’ and ‘ barren abstrac¬ 
tions.’ No man in Virginia can be found bold 
enough now, to advocate Mr. Douglas’s doc¬ 
trine through the press or on the hustings. No, 
The faction which we have to contravene dares 
not recommend to the Democracy of Virginia 
an open renunciation of their constitutional 
rights. This voice, which whispers disorganiza¬ 
tion in our midst, only suggests that we shall 
ignore our rights; that we shall stoop to the 
posture of a conquered people, and still main¬ 
tain the empty semblance of political consider¬ 
ation, by clinging to the skirts of Free-Soilism, 
feebly protesting an agreement to disagree with 
dictates which it, nevertheless, imposes upon 
our obedience. 

“ Let Mr. Douglas’s last essay be published 
to the people of the South, and not one Southern 
State will consent to yield him a single vote at 
Charleston. The only danger now is, that 1 com¬ 
promise ’ men may slip in, here and there, by 
sufferance, to misrepresent the will of scatter¬ 
ed constituencies—thus creating a division 
among Southern delegates, to result in an en¬ 
tire dismemberment of the Democratic party.” 

Mr. Beecher, the well-known H. W., says— 

“ Travelling is very much like eating crabs. 
You have much shell, many claws, and little 
meat. But to read of travels is to have your 
crabs served up to you, without the trouble of 
opening or extracting.” He is in the country, 
and tells his Independent readers that— 

“ It may be of some comfort to you to know 
that birds are nearly through their song season. 
It is only in maidenhood and marriage that 
they sing. Like many other pretty creatures 
upon whose musical education great pains have 
been bestowed, birds, after they go to house¬ 
keeping, and have children to bring up, forget , 
to play much, and quite neglect all their ac¬ 
complishments. The dear little sparrow—the 
song sparrow—is an exception. This little 
homely bird sings right through the year, in 
green leaf, yellow leaf, and sear leaf,”. 
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A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ JOHN HALIFAX.” 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franklin Square, New York,* publish this day: 

A LIFE E0R A LIFE. 

A Novel. By MISS MULOCET, 

Author of “ John Halifax, Gentlemen,” “ ©live,” “ The 
Ogilviejy” “The Beadof the Family,”” Aviilion," “ Ag- 

t of the United States on 




HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, 
Long known as the Casparis House, Washing¬ 
ton, d. a, 

FOR RENT OR LEASE. 

A rare opportunity for a competent parson t» 
embark in a very profitable business, 

OR FOR MEMBERS OF CONGRESS TO SECURE 
A MOST DESIRABLE CLUB-HOUSE. 
fJIHIS excellent establishment is^raost eligibly situated 

itol, being the nearest building of the kind to the two 
Houses of Congress. Members of Congress have taken 
rooms every year, and have bestowed the highest praise 
upon ^convenience aiM healihy location. The propr^ 

P nTh i0n ’ an<3 * l ' S f tt * n &ted throughout with 

It contains forty airy rooms, including the fin°st 
m of any hotel in the city, with an excellent wine 
ttaohed; a Billiard room, for two tables; £owl- 


et long; a fine Kitchi 


comfortably seat 175 pt 


lNwuc uui icsponsiuie persons nceo apply, ana to suen 
terms will be made very easy, and possession given un 
mediately. Application should be made without delay, 
as Members of Congress and others who intend to remain 
in Washington during ihe coming long session generally 
engage apaitments early in the. Pall. Addrdss 

JAMES CASPARIS, 

660 Capitol Hill, Washington, D; C. 


HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 

FOR SEPTEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 

TROPICAL JOURNEYINGS.—PANAMA. 

Illustrated by Twenty-one Engravings. 

A FOREST STORY.—THE ADIRONDACK WOODS 
AND WATERS. By T. Addison Richards. Ulus- 

SOMETHING*”a BO Up JH AjilONDS. 

Illustrated by Twenty-seven Engravings. 

A RAINY day. and what came of it. 

A SHORT DISTANCE IN THE COUNTRY 
MAUD ELBERT’S LOVE MATCH. 

THE MEETING BY THE HEMLOCKS. 

OUR HOUSES. 

A HOMELY SONG OF TOIL. 

THE DIVIDING LINE BETWEEN FEDERAL AND 
LOCAL AUTHORITY— POPULAR SOVEREIGN¬ 
TY IN THE TERRITORIES. By Stephen A. Douglas 
ThE VIRGINIANS. By W. M. Tlmekcray. 
Illustrations-Flat Rebellion - Warrington Manor- 
Two Head-Pieces. 

Chapter LXXXIV. In whieh'Harry submits to the 

Chapter LXXXV. Inveni Ponum. 

Chapter LXX XVI. At Home 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 

EDITOR’S EASY OHAIR. 

OUR FOREIGN BUREAU. 

EDITOR’S DRAWER. 

FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Illustrations.—Equestrian Costume—Cloak. 


We must refer in terms of eulogy to the high tone and 
varied excellences of H irper’g Magazine, a journal with 
a monthly circulation of about 170,000 copies, in whose 
pages are to be found some of the choicest light and gen¬ 
eral reading of the day. We speak of this work as an 
evidence ot the American people, and the popularity it 
has acquired is merited. Each number contains fully 
4 pages of instructive matter, appropriately illustrated 
ith good wood-cuts 5 and it combines in itself the racy 
tore philosophical quarterly, blended 
res of the daily journal. It lias great 
ition and dissemination of a love ot 


nontftyan 


pure literature.— Trubner 
London, 1S59. 

Unquestionably it is the best sustained work of the 
kind in the language; that is to say, in the world. The 
splendid monthly eBsays from the Editor’s Table are 
above price. The present number is equal to any vet 
issued, and there is rto reason to doubt a long career’ of 
prosperity to the work.—JV. Y. Christian Advocate ana 
Journal. 

TERMS. 

One Copy for One Year - #3 00 

Two Copies for One Year - - - - 5(0 

Three or more Copies for One Year (each) 2 00 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Ten Sub 

Harper’s ^Magazine and Harper’s Weekly, together, 

The postage upon “ Hasper’s MASAZims” must be 
paid at the Office where n is received. ’The Ft stage is 


PORTRAIT OF DR. BAILEY, 

EDITOR OF « THE NATIONAL F-RA.” 


— photograph by McClees, is just published by C. H. 
BRaINARD, No. 7 Tremoul Row, Boston. 

Price One Dollar; on receipt of whie. 


Unifc 


States. Si 

and furnished oti the sai 

- -s Sumner, Salmon P. Clla 

Parker, Ralph Waldo Emerson, John shermi 


ind John P. Hr 

JUST PUBLISHED, 

A splendid portrait of 

HENRY W. LONGFELLO 


BOOK BINDING AND BLANK BOOK 
MANUFACTURING. 

T HE undersigned is prepared to estimate for book 
making in all its branches j including Prii: 
Stereotyping, and Binding, at prices as low as the lo’ 

By an improvement in Stereotyping, patented by 
ham Blanchard, of this city, he is enabled to stereotype 
books, pamphlets, &c., as low as any in the country. 
Address 

GEORGE P. GOFF, 

653 Washington, D. C. 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER, 

A TTORNEY AT LAW, No. 26 St. Paul street, Ba 
more, Maryland. All business intrusted to his cs 


CUBITS & POST, 

T) ALT I MO RE, Md., Commission Merchants, for the 
J_) sale of Country Produce and Merchandise generally, 
and Wholesale Dealers in Cheese, and Fish of all kinds, 
viz: Mackerel, Salmon, Shad, Herring, Codfish, Sc- : - 
the various sized packages, from one to one 
barrels. Orders respectfully solicited, which will be 
filled at lowest market rales, and to satisfaction as to 
quality. Wc will be pleased to refer to some of our 
Western friends and patrons, on application by let 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO’S 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

j^EONARD SCOTT & C 


J publish the follow 

1. The London Quai 
' klmburgh K 


g leading British Periodicals, 


The Edi 

3. The North British Rc 

4. The Westminster Revtes 
”. Blackwood’s Edinburgh 


rly. (Conservative.) 
iow. (Whig.) 

w, (Free Church.) 


These Periodicals ably represent the three great politi¬ 
cal parties of Great Britain—Whig, Tory, and Radical- 
but politics forms only one feature of their character. As 


of the most profound writers on Sciem 
•ure, morality, and Religion, they stand, as 

lave stood, unrivalled in the world of loiters, b _ 

tidered ^indispensabie to the-scholar and the professional 

lUrni’sh a more correct and satisfactory record oAhe . 
tent literature of the day, throughout the world, than 
ie possibly obtained from any other source. 

EARLY COPIES. 

The receipt of ADVANCE SHEETS from the Bri 
publishers gives .additional value to these Reprints, ii 
-uch as they dan now be placed in the hands of £ 
sribers about as soon as the original editions. 

TERMS. 

For any one of the four Reviews, per annum - - a 

For any two of the four Reviews, « . . 

For any three of the four Reviews « . . 

For all four of the Reviews, “ . . 

For Blackwood’s Magazine, “ . . 

For Blackwood and one Review, « . . 

For Blackwood and two Reviews, “ - . 

For Blackwood and three Reviews, “ . . 

For Blackwood qnd the four Reviews, - . ] 

made in all cases in advance. Money 


te Where issued will be re 
CLUBBING, 
enty-five per cent, fro 
ed to Clubs ordering i 


A discount of ti. _ 
price will be allowe. 
copies of any one or 
Four copies of Black 

views and Blackwood for $30; i 
POSTAGE. 

In all the principal cities 
mail, the Posi 

but txemty.fouT IBHj a year lor - riiacxwood,” and but 
fourteen cents a year for each of the Reviews. 

N. B. The price iu Great Britain ofthe five Periodicals 
above named is per annum. 

OUR REPRINTS versus ECLECTICS, Ac. 

furnished in these Periodicals, thus virtually oecoming 
copartners with them in the profits ofthe Reprints, w? 
trust the public will consider this in bestowing their pa¬ 
tronage, and give us the preference over Eclectic and other 
patchwork publications, whether monthly or weekly, 
which now extract so liberally irom our works, and pay 
nothing either to the Foreign Publishers or to us for the 

STa 

Blackwood’s Magazine; and by taking these wor 
re, subscribers are not obliged to he guided by ot 
le choice of the articles tney may desire to read 
ver, taking into consideration the style in whi— 
tepiims are published, and their acknowledged fidelity 

i the original editions, auH „.i—5-- .£ 

arty issue by means of tht 
rill be found as che 


advantage 

uujf of the competing public! 

Remittances for any ofthe above publications should 
ilways beaddressed, postpaid, to the publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 

637 No. 54 Gold street, New York 


BOOKS. 

S outhwest corner of chestnut and 

BROAD STREETS, nextto La Fiene House. 
Have you seen it f 

Have you bought it 

Have you read it f 
A good and beautiful gift— 

FOR YOUR FAMILY, 

FOR YOUR BIBLE CLASS, 

FOR YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL, 

FOR ALL YOUR YOUNG FRIENDS. 
Comprising Bible, Creed, Prayers, Poetry, Pictures, and 

DYING CHARGE OF KEY. DUDLEY A. TYNG. 

A CHRISTIAN BALLAD. 

Price: paper, 40 cents; plain cloth, on cents; cloth gut, 
®“”'. Oe». *, „„ .eeuip, of price, j 

HEAR THE COMMON VOICE OF T.IIE PRESS. 

“ Neatly and tastefully got up. Contents attractive in 
.- r—North American and V. S. Gazette. 

iued.”_— The Press. 

cry pious wi ll-written production, such as may 
7 w,,h "”>priety in any Christian family. The 
nth admirable illustrations ;”—Evening 

i every family in the land .’’—PennsyL 
“ H is a beamifui tribute to the lamented Tyng, the au 
Lhor of the charge, ‘Stand up for Jesus,’ and will be use- 
loi ' nitale bIisbt 

“ May iheir presentation in this form assist in extend¬ 
ing his dying charge, and fixing upon l«v in¬ 

junction, * Stand up for Jesus! 5 Chris. 


“One of the nea 


Bulletin. 


n Observer. 




late Rev. Dudley A. Tyng, is here illustrated with i 
■ropriaie engravinp, and the poem is set to musi 
er short pieces by the same author are added, and t 
whole forms a pleasant and agreeable volume .”—Pn 
byterian. 


W. G. SNETHBN, 

COUNSELLOR AND ATTORNEY, 

WASHINGTON, D. G. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 

"STAND UP FOR JESUS!" 

The brief ballad thus entitled .(occasioned by ihe death 
of Rev. Dudley A. Tyng,) and which has been so widely 
circulated by the daily and weekly press, and in othei 
forms, is about to be republished by T. H. Stockton, 1,401 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, in a handsome duodecimo 
volume of 48 pages, variously and beautifully illustrated 
It will contain— 

NOTES.—BiblicaljLiturgieal,and Personal; compiled 
by the author ofthe Ballad. 

NINE PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Engravedhy Van Ingen & Snyder, (Engraversof Kane’s 
Arctic Explorations,) from drawings by G G. White; 
including Portraits of Rev. D. A. Tyno and Rev. Dr. S. H 


duding 


Tyng, with Interior View 


rt Hall, Jayne’s Hall 


Three Original Pieces of Hnssc, 

of Boston, Bradbury of New York'/aud^Bowlr of^Phila 
delphia. 

A few ADDITIONAL POEMS by the same author 
(an Evangelical Minister,) will be included—chiefly lyri 

The work is electrotyped, and will be issued in tht 
neatest possible style, in hope of a large demand, wuli 
results of great usefulness. Itis especially adapted to 
youth, to Young Men’s Christian Associations, Bible 
Classes, Sunday and other Schools, Church and Home 
uses, presents to friends abroad, &c.—being convenient 


m; 




BOARDING. 

S. MARY N. WILSON will furnishBoardingan 
—'- 1 ,t No. 325 Pennsylvania avenue, near) 


RIGHT KIND OF ATTRACTION. 
TRACT EDITION 

OF STOCKTON’S PERIODICAL NEW TKSTAMEN I, 
JUST OUT ! ALL COMPLETE ! 

27 Books, making 1176 pages, for 75 cents. 

B ESIDES the ILLUSTRATED EDITION, (50 cent: 

a number, or S55 in whole.) Mr. Stockton has just is 
sued a CHEAP TRACT EDITION of the New Testa 

taining”it U is l believed e , P the a .Best Copy'of the Authorize; 
Version in the language, in Paragraph Form ; withoul 
Head Lines, but with Marginal Renderings. Each ofthe 
27 Books by itself, with its own Tttlepage, Text, ami In 
dex, complete ; making in all. 1026 naees ot Text, win 
150 pages of Index, or 11 
*5 paper, from long-prime 
all as plain and readable 
the 27 Books; or 35 cents 
Sent by mail, Post Free. 

Boohs. Pages Pria 


:r type, with leaded, open lines- 
for any selection of 500 pages'. 


II Thessalonians 9 


II Peter, 

I John, 

II John, 

III John, 
Jude, 

Revelation 


1176 pages for 75 cents, 
lady, and for sale at 

T. H. STOCKTON’S 
Bible, Tract, and Periodical Office, 

1400 Chestnut street, S. W. corner Brest 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE SOUTHERN PLATFORM. 

T HE “SOUTHERN PLATFORM,” compiled from 
the writings of eminent Southern men against Slave¬ 
ry. By Daniel R. Goodloe. First edition 15 cents per 
copy, free of postage. Second edition, enlarged by the 
addition of Sixteen pages, and printed on fine paper, 25 

cents. L, CLEPHANE, 

§98 Washington Citt; 


of the late Dudley 




brate the virtues of one so justly and generally mourned, 
and to one whom he appears to have been much attach¬ 
ed.’’— Banner of the Cross. 

“We cannot but admire this beautiful tribute to the 
Christian excellence of the departed Tyng, and trust 
that his ‘good example,’ and his dying charge,‘Stand 
up for Jesus,’ may ,be steadfastly and widely followed by 
all who ‘ confess the faith of Christ crucified,’ and all who 
are enrolled under the banner of his cross .”—New York 

“Neat and attractive verses, illustrated by a series of 
appropriate engravings .”—Episcopal Recorder. 

handsomely illustrated, having for its frontispiece "a very 
correct full-length portrait of the late Rev. Dudley A. 
Tyng.^ylt IS sold at the very low price of fifty cents,”— 

“ A most beautiful little book, a real gem of a thing, a 
rich memento to the sainted and beloved young Tyner.”— 
Christian Chronicle. y b 

. “ The dying charge ofthe lamented Dudley A. Tyng is 
likely to immortalize him. Everywhere, in all the 
churches, it is echoed and re-echoed. It has inspired 
much devotional feeling, and the poem so appropriately 


rptable to readers of e 


a handsome and useful book. Cash orders supplied as 
received. Address ^ 

T. H. STOCKTON, 

616 1,400 Chestnut st, S. W. cor. Broad, Phila. 


FOR THE CHILDREN! 

GRACE GREENWOODS LITTLE PILGRIM 

the CHEAPEST AND BEST PERIODICAL FOB 
CHILDREN EXTANT! 

“ We say emphatically, that the Little Pilgrim is the 
best periodical for young people now published, at home 
or abroad, in ihe English language.—The Press. 

A new volume will begin with the number for January 
1859, in Which will be commenced a story by MARY 
HOW ITT, called 

THE FAIRY GODMOTHER! 

Also, a beautiful Italian story, called 

Little Angelo and His White Mice, 

By GRACE GREENWOOD herself. A host of othei 
good things—Stories, Sketches, Poems, Child-Sayings. 
&c., by numerous and brilliant authors; also, RebussesJ 


usually at 


:s, &c., will core 


V IS T 


E TIME TO 


SUBSCRIBE. 

TERMS.—ONLY FIFTY CENTS a year, in advance 
fjjr- Specimen copies,.containing club rates, a list ol 
Premiums, &c , will be sent free, to all who request their 
Address, post paid always, 

LEAN DEE K, LIPPINCOTT, 

623 132 South Third street, Philadelphia, Penn. 


A New and Enlarged Edition. 

THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH, 

A STATISTICAL VIEW 

OF THE CONDITION OF 

THE FREE AND SLAVE STATES. 

By Henry Chase and Charles W. Sanborn. 
Compiled from Official Documents. 

12mio. Bound in cloth, Price 75 cents. Post¬ 
age 12 cents. 

I F any one wishes to know what Slavery has done for 
the South, and Freedom for the North, let them read 
this masterly work. Let him study these figures. .Place 

our word fo?it “Repubhc’anmm^ilVswee 1 ’ 5 ' the* 1 ’ u^e 
North.in I860, as clean as it has swept’lVew England’in 
1866. Men of the South, we beg you to look calmly and 
dispassionately at this array offigures,and seewhatthey 

The able editor of the Evening Transcript, Boston, thus 
speaks of this work: 

“This little book contains avast amount of information 
respecting the comparative condition ofthe slaveholding 
and non-slaveholdmg Si.ates, as to territory, population, 
industry, wealth, educaUon, intelligence, religion, moral 
advancement, and general progress. The work must 
have cost a great deal of laborious research, and it cer¬ 
tainly presents arguments in favor of Freedom on every 
page. It comainsjustthe kind of information that should 
be more generally known in all sections of the country. 
Wc hojje there will bo a public demand for thousands * 1 


GEORGE P. GOFF, 

Book-binder, Paper-rnler, aud Blank Book Manufacturer 


AZA ARNOLD, 

SOLICITOR OF PATENTS 

Furnishes Drawings, Specifications, Caveats, procur< 
Patents, and attends to all business usually done wit. 
the Patent Office. Having constant access to the models 


iwings, and records, of the Offit 


is confident of giving general satisfaction'. 
Office, 441 Sixth street, Washington, D. O 

Hon. C. Mason, late Commissioner of Pale 
Hon. Thomas J. Rusk, U. S. Senate. 

Hon. H. B. Anthony, U. S. Senate 
Hon. C. T. James, U. S. Senate. 

Hon John Sherman, M. C. 


t, when require^.' By 


PASSPORTS, 

J)JT AVING been frequently requested by fri 


official circular. Office for Patents, 

Z. C. ROBBINS, 

OratcE fob Patents, 

Washington, D. C., April, 1869. 

Department of State, 

Washington, August, 1857. 

Citizens of the United States visiting foreign countries 
are liable to serious inconvenience, if unprovided with 
authentic proof of their national character. Their Lest 
safeguard is a passport from this Department, certifying 
the bearer to be a citizen of the United Slates. 

Persons who leave the country, expecting to obtain 
passports, whilst abroad, from the Diplomatic or Con¬ 
sular agents oi the United Stales, are liable to disappoint¬ 
ment; inasmuch as it is the duty of those agents not to 
gram documents of that character, except to persons 
who are certainly known to be entitled to them; and il 
is sometimes ditnculi, if not impracticable, to procure 
proof of this fact in a foreign country. 

Certificates of citizenship or passports issurd by Slate 
authorities, or by Judicial or Municipal functionaries of 
the United Stales, are not recognised by the officers of 
foreign Governments; and by the twenty-third section of 
the act of Congress approved on the 18th of August last, 
jt is made penal for such authorities and functionaries lo 


NOTICE TO TRAVELLERS. 

New Arrangement, with Greatly Improved Schedul 
From Washington Direct to all Parts of the South at 
Southwest, via Potomae Steamers, and Richmond ai 
Potomac Railroad Line. 

T WO fast daily lines from Washington for the South 

and Southwest. Boats leave t‘- ! -’-- 

street, at A. M. and P. M. 

The Great Southern Mail is conveyed 
it being 44 miles Shorter and 100 miles 
by any other route; 

—•’—'■'■“-ms to Fredericksburg, Rich- 


berths, foot of Sixi 
roading 


Making ce 


mond, and Petersburg, Va., Weldon, aud Wilmington, 
t ^’j C ,b C . ll .? rIeston ’ ®-> Augusta,Georgia, Montgomery, 
and Mobile, Ala , Direct to New Orleans, aud all Seuth- 


Richmond with tt 


side, Virginia, 'fenne 
for the Southwest, to 
Danville, Bristol, 

Cbauanooga, Huntsvill 

Lynchburg, Knoxvill 

Nashville, 

Montgomerv, am 
For through tickets aud furl 


f Grand Junction, 

nation of the route. 
No. 372 Pennsyl- 


J, BAUMGARTEN, 

499 Seventh st., opposite Odd Fellows Hall 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 

E ngraver and designer in gf.neral 

Inventor and Manufacturer of the New Improved 
Seal Presses. Watch-case Engraver, Wood Engraver, 
Music Puncher, Stencil Cutter, Copper-plate Engraver, 
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AYER’S AGUE CURE, 

FOR THE SPEEDY CURE OF 
Intermittent Fever, or Fever and Ague, Remittent Fevei 
Chill Fever, Dumb Ague, Periodical Headache; or Bil 
lious Headache, and Billious Fevers, indeed for tht 
whole class of Biseases originating in Biliary Derange 
ment, caused by the Malaria of Miasmatic Countries. 
IkTO one remedy is louder called for by the necessitie 
IX of the American people than a sure and safe cure ft 

founded 


for 


indicate the c 


That 


ffiisba 




fills this disorder i 
e, for the patien 


the development of the disease, if taken on the first ap¬ 
proach of its premonitory symptoms. It is not only 
best temedy ever yet discovered tor tfit's <»iowa ot com¬ 
plaints. but also the cheapest. Ti»<; mrge quantity we 
supply fora dollar brings u wi'hin the reach of every. 
body ; and iu billious districts, -where Fever and Ague 
prevails, everybody should have it and use it freely, both 
for cure and protection . It is hoped this price will place 
flirt the reach of a LI—the poor as well as the rich A 
P superiority ofthi3 remedy over any other ever dis- 
covered lor the speedy and certain Care of Intermittent, 
is, that it containSHo Quinine or mineral, eonsqeuently it 
produces no quinism or other injurious effects whatever 
upon the constitution. Those cured by it are left as 
healthy as if they had never had the disease. 

Fever and Ague is not alore the consequence ofthe 
miasmatic porson. A great variety of disorders arise 
from its irritation, among which are Neuralgia, Rhemna - 
tism, Gout, Headache, Blindness, Toothache, Earache, 
Catarrh, Asthma, Palpitation, Painful Affection in the 
Spleen, Hysterics, Pain in the Bowels ? Colic. Paralysm, 
and Derangement of the Stomach, all of which, when 
originating: in this cause, put on the intermittent type, or 
L - - -me periodical. This “ Cure » expels the poison from 
ood, and consequently cures them all-alike. Itis 


liity to ripen into disease. 


more valuable for protect on than cure, 
ir suffer from imermittents, if they avail 
e protection tills remedy affords. 


emselves of the proi 

AYES’S CATHAETIC PILLS, 
lor all the Purposes of a Family Physic t 

■e so composed that disease within the range of their ac* 


pie and invit 
Not only . 
verybody, 


in or physical de 
nergy restored i: 

or thev cure the 
9 many form 


the every-day complaints of 
-, uui ttiso ninny formidable and dangerous 
The agent below named is pleased to furnish 

g ratis my American Almanac, containing certificates of 
leir cures and directions for their use in the following 
complaints: Cosiiveness, Heartburn , Headache arising 
from Disordered Stomach , jSause-a, Indigestion , Pain in and 
Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, Flatulency, loss of Appetite-, 
ind other kindred complaints, arising from a 
f the body or obstruction of iis functions. They 
allent alterative for the renovation of the blood 
toration of tone ar>d strength to the system de» 


AYEK’S SAESAPAEILLAj 

A COMPOUND remedy, in 
to produc- 


Strumous complaints, a 

— D ---- afflicted feilc 

pletely this compound^will do it 


effectual alterative that can be 
a extract of Para Sarsaparilla, 
Nances ol still greater altera- 
;puted to^eure. ^It is Relieved 

of immense service to this 


d Scrofulous Complaint?, 


. . -....found ol 

__.. jomplaints: 

Scrofula J oi *—■*" 

Eruptive Di , , . _„ 

''tit ltheum,Scald Head, Syphilis and Syphilitic Affec* 
ms. Mercurial Disease, Dropsy, Neuralgia or Tio 
_ouIoureux, Debility, Dyspepsia and Indigestion, Ery¬ 
sipelas, Rose or St. Anthony’s Fire, and indeed the whole 
lass of complaints arising from Impunity of the Blood. 
This compound will be found a great promoter of health, 
rfcen taken in the spring, to expel the foul humors which 
.jster in the blood at that season of the year. By the 
timely expulsion of them, many rankling disorders are 
nipped in the bud. Multitudes can, by the aid of this 
-3medy, spare themselves from the endurance of foul 
ruptions and ulcerous sores, through which the system 
rill strive to rid itself of corruptions, if not assisted to do 
lis through the natural channels of the body by an al- 
irative medicine. Cleanse out the vitiated blood when- 
. ver you find its impurities bursting through the skin in 
pimples, eruptions, or sores; cleanse it when you find it 
is obstructed and sluggish in the veins; cleanse it when- 

- -..o .- wiU tell you when. 

... ... r -sorderis felt, people enjoy 

better health, and live longer, for cleansing the blood. 
”;ep the blood healthy, and all is well; but with this 
bulqm of life disordered, there can be no lasting health, 
oner or later, something must go wrong, and the great 
tchinery of life is disordered or overthrown. 
Sarsaparilla has, and deserves much,tbe reputation of 
„.complishing these ends. But the world has been 
egregiously deceived by preparations of it, partly be¬ 
cause the drug alone has not all the virtue that is claimed 
for it, but more because many preparations, pretending 
o be concentrated extract" ot it, coniain but little of tho 
virtue of Sarsaparilla, or anything else. 

During late years the public have been misled by large 
bottles, pretending to give a quart of Extract < f Sarsa¬ 
parilla for one dollar. Most of these have been frauds 
upon the sick, for they not only contain little, if any, 


the u 


.has followed 

of Sarsaparilla which 
itself is justly despised, 
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Secretary Rej 


L.. CLEPHANE, 
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ington, D 0 


itter^and painful disapp< 

jecome synonymous wit. . 
call this com pond Sarsap 
ich a remedy as shall rescu 

have ground for believing it las v 
resistible by the ordmory run ofthe d 

..ystem, the remedy should be judiciously taken 

according to directions on the bottle. 

Prepared by 

DR. J. C. AYER & CO., 

Lowell, Massachusetts. 

Price *1 j>«r Bottle ; Six Bottles for #5. 

AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 

tas won for itself such a renown for tho cure of every 
:finely ofThront and Lung Complaint, that it is entirely 

wherever it has teen employed. As it has long been iu 

.‘ant use throughout this section, we need not do 

than assure the people jte quality^is kept^up to 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co , Lowell,Massa¬ 
chusetts. Sold by all Druggists and dealers in MedL 
eine everywhere. 



